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ADELINA PATTI. 





2 
Professional Cards. 


L. WHEELWRIGHT, 





Mi 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
No, 15 East 17th Street, New York City 
Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and eprmeour. 
Following the Principies of Dr. Hans von Bulow, 
19 Rast 16th Street, New York 


FRANK A. DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R 
Organist and Teacher of Orga: and Piano 
for engagements 

Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Parsons, Church 
Is open 


GEORGE 


Studio, 


SWEET, 
57 and 59 West 42d Street, 
New York 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
After May 1, 487 sth Avenue, New York 


KARL G. BERGSTROM, 


Pupil of A. R. Parsons 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Virgil Practice 
Clavier and Piano Tuning 
Studio: 10 Kast rsth Street, New York 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
| «73 Madison Avenue, New York 


StTupio0s 
eta } o6 Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brooklyn 
Resumes Teaching October 9 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 rv. mM. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


-OFr— 


\{USIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


| THE VOICE, 
| Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 

VOCAL STUDIO," THE HARDMAN,” 
138 sth Avenue, New York. 


| 
| 
| Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 
| SIGNOR CARLOS A, SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Iwnstrrute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony 
N. B.-Complete vocal! instruction and development 


of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society 

323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Mme. ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
Contralto 


Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
Studio, s6r sth Avenue, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 


Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Street, New York. 
Send for pamphlet ; also to be had at the principal 
music stores, 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna, Contralto ; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Permanent address, 49 East 78th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st East 87th Street, New York, 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1, 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, | 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
rHE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ‘** LAMPERTI'S METHOD.’ 
Call at 1 West 42d Street, New York, 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, ro East 16th Street, New York 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso 
wize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Mr. Faicke speaks Eng 
Address, 65 Avenue Victor 


First 
Piano Playing and Theory 
lish, German and Spanish 
Hugo, Paris 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
a8 West 49d Street, New York. 
Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE. ( Method Garzia) 
Sraciactias—-Breathing, Tone Production and Artis 
tic Singing. German Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City 
Studio, 14 Livingston Place 


Mr, and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures 


Private Studio, e62e Lenox Ave., New York. | 


A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York 


WM. DENNISON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East s7th Street, New York, 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen yeais of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano 

Address, Chickering Hall, sth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs, OGDEN CRANE, 

VocaL CULTURE OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, 9 East 17th Street. Sebastian Som- 
mers, Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Brooklyn Studio, 300 Fulton Street, Chandler's Hall, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Permanent address, 46 East 46th Street, 
Bayonne Ci y, N. J, 


E 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
| Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,"’ published by 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel, receives pupils 
66 Potsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 


Address care UbEN, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


JESSIE BERND-BRYAN, 


Accompanist, 
(No Pupils Received), 
No, 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave , New York 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 
Accepts engagements for concerts and opera, 


manent address, 
Care of Steinway Hall, New York, 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Particular att ntion to the >) wR language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 





Per- 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
Chickering Hall, Chicago, Il. 


free on application 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Catalogue mailed 





| FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 
| Vocal Instruction, 


Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
J. H. McKINLEY, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
234 West sed Street, New York. 








NCLOSE three two-cent stamps 
for a copy of Book No. 1 of 


“YOUNG AMERICA PUZZLES," 


A book containing eleven original 
problems of rare merit. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
385 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


_| MRS. AGNES THOMSON, 


SOPRANO, 


MR. d. F, THOMSON, | cone. 


SOLOISTS. 


‘Concerts, Oratorio and Recitals, 


For engagements, terms and dates, address 
A. W, RASMUSSEN, Manager, 
85 Commercial Bank Building, 
CHICAGO, 








Auditorium Building, Chicago. 





Leading 
G,!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 











P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 





STERN'S 


CONSBRVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





a. Conservatory; Education in all branches of 
music 

4. Opera School; Perfect education for the stage. 

c. Choral classes, 

ad, Lectures; History of music and composers, 

PrincipAL Teacners;: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Khrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, viol ; Louis Liibeck, cello 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, ( ompositior, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Wramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other tree advantages equal to ro lessons 
per week For particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
16 East 23d St. New York. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 


Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


Makes daily use of the VirGiL PRAcTICE 
CLAVIER and carries an instrument with him 
on his concert tours. Mr. Joseffy gives the fol- 
lowing strong indorsement of the CLAVIER: 


Mr. VIRGIL ; 

Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you 
on your useful and much needed invention, 
the ‘‘ Practice Clavier.” I am using it and 
like it very much. The principles of touch 
involved are correct and meet my full appro- 
bation. For acquiring perfect finger control, 
for gaining strength and endurance and as 
a means for silent practice it is excellent. 
Wishing you great success, 

I am cordially yours, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 











Instruments rented at a distance with 
privilege of buying Send for circulars. 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West Fifteenth Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 





C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 


Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N.Y. 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Baile, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
ies, 


art 





Schubert Conservatory of Music. 


by com- 








All branches of Music taught 
petent teachers only. 


Send for Catalogue, 


216 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREDERICK VINAL, C. J, SCHUBERT, 
‘TREA*®. AXD SEC’y. Pres. 


ADOLF NIEMANN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Piano + Hammers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 














Founded 
1838, 


Founded 
1838. 


A. GLAS, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, -  Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39. 


SPECIALTY: 


TopicalSongsfromGermanComicOpeas, 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 





ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoORKZK. 

SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPEHLEI| c& CO., 
ROBT. COCEHS c& CO., 
JT. BB. CRAMER c& CO., 
EOPWOOD ck CREW, 


} 
| London, 
| England. 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
{@™ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 




























Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also 4 full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 
"ye PLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues; 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks), Cost of living in good families 


$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 





Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 











= 


GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 11th Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 1 1th St., : t NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT! 


BOOSEY & C0 of LONDON, England, 
ay 


beg respectfully to announce that they 
SOLE AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, LONDON 








are NOW PUBLISHING SONGS by 
the leading composers of the day. 


Lists on application. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH S8T., NEW YORK. 


HERSCHEL .FKENTON, 
—— DEALER IN — 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 
No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
2 OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGH1, SOLD OR EXCHANGED HEPAIRED, &e. 3 








Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Gontralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 


ADDRESS 


_H. Wolfsohn’s Agency, 831 B, 14th St., New York, 


LESSONS BY MAIL| == 
HOWARD voice MEraop, | CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The H 4 Meteed hes a 4j ih eat Centrai Music Hall, 
e Howard Met as discovered just those ha 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks CHICAGO, ILL. 


and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of rs 
Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 


trol over them by many easy devices. 

taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrex on 
application, 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 














Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful, “Astonishing!’’ is the usual re- 
port. 

Send for circular containing full desoription, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's 
works. Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Root's Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


QEO, F. ROOT, President, 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director. 

Teachers prepared in the following departments: 
Notation, Theory, Music Reading, 

School Masic, Church Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 

Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition 
as set forth in ** The Normal Musical Handbook,” 
“The Teachers’ Club,” ** Root's New Course in Voice 
Culture and Sioging,” &c, 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, me 
ming County,N. Y.,in the summer, and at 243 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also 
Public School Teachers’ Retreat, address Rev. 














New York Office, 1 &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 


{The Virgil Piano School, 


26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 





This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
the PIANO. 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY. 

By this method artistic results are far more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other, 

Teachers trained in the methods and use of the 
Practice Clavier, 

For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 


WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N.Y. 





OMPENSATING PISTONS 


WORKMANSHIP 


geass tr 


EMIL WULSCHNER, 
[| NDIANAPOLIS,IND. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates. 





Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 





WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager 





T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


MACEKAR & NOEL, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


22 Passage des Panoramas, PARIS, FRANCE, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


“LE SERMENT DE PIKRRETTE,.” 


Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60), 














Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux. 


L. LAMBERT, **CAPRICE MAZURKA" for piano. 
“SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEEPING.” Melody for voice, violin and piano, 
A. PARENT, “ BRUNETTE.” Melody (high and low edition). 


WE PRINT MUSIC 


BY THE ENGRAVED, LITHOGRAPHIC OR TYPOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
In the STAFF, CHARACTER NOTE, TONIC SOL FA or NUMERAL NOTATION, 


AND BIND IN PAPER, BOARDS, CLOTH OR LEATHER. 


F. H. GILSON COMPANY, Lock Box 610, Back Bay Post Office, BOSTON, 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, 


A, PARENT, 








NEW YORK. 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 
PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka's famous Berlin Conservatorium, 
training in all branches of music. The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renownea 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr, Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition. A Seminary 
for the education of teachers. Illustrated lectures on ‘‘ History of Music’’ every Saturday. Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 
Concert Hall. Pupils can enter at any time, 

Address for terms and particulars 














ROYAL TO THE 


Thorough 








EMIL GRAMM, Ceneral Manager. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE 


HICKERING 





PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFAOTURERNRS 


New YORK. 


BOsTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professional Cards. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


—-OFr THE— 


Motropolitan College of Music 


OPENS JULY 1, 1892. 


All advantages 
A reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. for the Summer 
Send for particulars, 


Boarding accommodations. 
of the Winter School retained, 


Term, 


H. W. GREENE, 
19 and 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 

Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 

27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W,, Germany, 

( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth,) 





Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Dee 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production anc 
Singing in English. 

Address, 113 East 26th Street, New York. 


Breathing, 
the Art of 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 Hast 18th Street, New York. 


Mr, WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York, 





Mr. AD, M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture, 160 East Goth Street, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West goth Street, New York, 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Pr 118 East e6th Street, New York 


Mur. FLORENCE p’ARONA, 
Lamperti's famous pupil. 
CARL LE VINSEN, 


The celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches ef Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 





brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers, 
124 Bast 44th Street, New York 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 

Vocal Instruction, 
; No. 18 Irving Place, New York, 
CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 

Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City. 
HENRY RUSACK, 

Teacher of Singing, 

roo East 81st Street, New York. 

Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 

Violoncello Virtuoso, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 


Address, 212 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
46 West 45th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the Amefican Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 




















N. J. COREY, 
Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 





Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co, 


Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music, Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvacs. 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York, Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P. M. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
81 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1 892, 
CONSISTING OF 
REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS: 
J. ELLER, Oboe, F, BERNHARDI, Bassoon, 
O. OESTERLE, Flute. C. PIPER, Horn, 
C, REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E. EAGER, Piano. 


The only organization of the kind in the United 
States. Open for engagements. Address JOS. ELLER, 
148 Second Avenue. 














J. RAYNER, - - - 
MAHOGAND 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT! 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R. 


NEW YORK. 


L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UNION SQUARE, HEW YORE, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 








Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs, 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, BAR- 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 
artists, 





Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Dramatic Soprano, 





BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 


ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











NO" 


DICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 
and their excellence has been universally commented upon. 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 
Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 

Albani 
Emily Winant 

Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Valesca Franck 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch 

Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 

ohn Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich vor Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Grtinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

E. M. Bowman 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Mr. & Mrs. C. H, Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grie 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 

Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank ‘Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm. R. Chapman 
Montagne 


Mrs. Ames 


Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Bolto 

Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C., Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 
Wm. H. Rieger 
Rosa Linde 

Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S. Weed 
Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E, Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H, Hahn 

Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


J —— 

Julia Rivé-King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Velkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A.L. Guille 

Ovide Musin 

Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

George Gemlinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W.Edward Heimendahl 
S. G, Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 


Victor Capoul 
Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A, Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 
Augusta Obrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 


Villiers Stanfor 
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Mr. and Mrs, Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 

Adele Lewin, 

Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P. S. Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 

Mrs, Johnstone-Bishop. 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski. 

S. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 


Stagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E, A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 


. A. Ca 
Hersaae WF inkelmann 
Donizetti 


We have received 


William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W, Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

G. W. Hant 
Georges Bizet 

John A, Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

F. H. Torrington 
Carrie Hun-Kin, 
Pauline I’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 
Mr. & Mrs. G. Henschel 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 


e 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 


Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr, and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J, Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H, Howe 
Chickering. 


Alwin Schroeder 
Mr. and Mrs. Nikisch 
Dora Becker 
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HE silly season having arrived, the “ Recorder's’ 
music critic promptly takes advantage of it and 
compares Rubinstein to one of Jack the Giant Killer's 
ogres, and puts the following doggrel into his mouth: 


Fe, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the boodle of the Americun, 
Let him be fly, let him be dead, 

I'll play his piano to make my bread. 


The season is evidently telling on some of our 
local music critics. 


HE Anti-Paderewski Society held its first regular 
T meeting week before last in this city. Its views 
concur exactly with the degree promulgated several 
seasons ago by Mayor Grant, 7, ¢., that the “ poles 
must go.” One Pole has gone, and when the other 
two (De Reszke brothers) go there will be no money 
left in the land; hence the purpose, the ‘‘ Zweck,” so 
to speak, of the society falls ingloriously to the 
ground. The Anti-Paderewski Society is composed 
entirely of disgruntled pianists. It is needless to say 
that Director Alexander Lambert is not a member. 


HE Los Angeles “Times” contains this startling 
T advertisement : 


MOZART’S AHEAD! 





In Mictinery—ArrivaL or New Goovs—Dispray 


or Fiowers, Novevties, &c, 
More millinery goods are shown at Mozart's than 
any two stores in this city. 


owns a Czerny. He is a bootmaker, and probably 
makes better shoes than his musical namesake Carl 
made music. 


NOTHER danger is threatening musical America. 
According to the « Recorder” the Princess Dal- 
gorouky, who was the morganatic wife of the late 
Czar Alexander II., will arrive here in several weeks 
to give violin recitals, What with Melba and the Duc 
d’Orleans looming up next season and this new prin- 
cess we will not suffer for novelties. If some serene 
highness who had been the violin wife of a dead em- 
peror would only turn up and play solos on the mor- 


ganatic it would vary this disgraceful business a bit. 
The funny part about this new claimant for American 
dollars is that she is called a fascinating young 
woman, The morganatic wife, Princess Dalgorouky, 
must be on the shady side of forty, besides being the 
mother of a respectable (as to numbers) family. 
However, this may be herdaughter. It is about time 
scandal and divorcées took a back seat in music; 
they are rapidly becoming crying nuisances and dis- 


grace the art. 

A SUNDAY newspaper relieves its feelings on the 
subject of the open window of spring and sum- 

mer as follows: 


And now the time is coming 
When, with windows open wide, 

We shall hear a dreadful strumming 
Float upon the eventide ; 

The sickening thud of “ practice” 
On a dozen bad pianos, 

With the failings and the wailings 
Of the amateur sopranos, 

With the marrow curdling hoot 

Of the baritone hirsute, 

Or the crime inspiring ** toot” 

Of the melancholy flute ; 
While the cornet and trombone 
Make a record of their own, 

And the people of the city 

Must endure it~more’s the pity. 

Yet I wouldn't leave Manhattan, 
The spot where I was born, 

If every residence contained 
A trombone and a horn; 

For the tree toads and the locusts, 
And the crickets and all such 

That permeate the country 
Affect me quite as much, 


 euk must be at it again. Here is acablegram 
which appeared in last week's “ Times :” 


Beriin, March 29.—The last Philharmonic concert of the season was 
held this evening under the leadership of Dr. von Billow. After conduct- 
ing Beethoven's “* Eroica Symphony "’ Von Bilow spoke at length on the 
history of the composer, He said that after first dedicating the symphony 
to Napoleon, Beethoven changed his mind and dedicated it to Count 
Lobkowitz. Von Bilow described Count Lobkowitz as a nobody, and 
proposed, on behalf of German musicians, to rededicate the symphony to 
“the true hero, the bright day star of Germany, the Beethoven of politics, 
Prince Bismarck,”’ 

The whole speech was garnished with sarcastic allusions to current 
events, which were received with storms of hisses mingled with a few 
cheers, Finally, pale with rage, Von Bllow made a pantomimic allusion 
to the Emperor's recent Brandenburg speech by beating the dust off his 
feet with his handkerchief, implying that he would never return to 
Berlin. 

The audience was convulsed, hisses and cheers mingling with the gen- 
eral laughter. 


Bulow and Ehrlich had better retire to a hydro- 
pathic institute and soak that most swollen part of 
their bodies—their skulls. There are unfortunately 
no bichloride of gold institutes in Germany, but it 
seems to unprejudiced lookers-on that Keeley would 
do Bulow lots of good with his patent “jabs.” He 
might drive the musical virus out of Bulow’s system 
or drive the music out of Bulow’s virus, or, better 
still, drive the Bulow out of music. 


OME of the Chicago newspapers have been handling 

Theodore Thomas without gloves for his recent 

strictures on the music critic. Here is an excerpt 
from the Chicago “ Herald,” dated March 30: 


Theodore Thomas is a musician of genuine attainments, of wide famil- 
iarity with every school and epoch of music, of amp'e skill in directing in- 
terpretation of it, and of unquestionable capacity for leadership, notwith- 
standing his repeated failures in spite of unceasing help. 

But he would have remained utterly unknown had not this literary 
propaganda made him known, The painter may place his canvas in a 
gallery and await the verdict of his contemporaries with content whether 
pen praise or condemn his brush. The sculptor may ask only a pedestal ; 
if his model deserve fame, fame will come. The author may write his 
book, and if criticism be unfair on account of either ignorance or preju- 
dice, he need not fear ; intelligent people read and decide for themselves. 

But the musical director is not sofortunate. He must fuse incongruous 
and rude elements into a compact, homogeneous and docile body of 
players. He must work much in private; patiently suppress the boister- 
ous, bring out the timid, make the uncertain precise, the eager calm. 

He might be for every part of his work a giant of intellect, but if the 
pens of writers for the daily press did not allege in advance his worthi- 
ness to direct music in public what would his skill avail? If these writers 
did not elucidate the latent merits of his directorship, defend his choice of 
programs, make the people unacquainted with new composers learn of 
them in a way to arouse their interest and prepare a favorable verdict, 
how long would Mr. Thomas or any other musical director find audi- 
ences? 

Never was a musician more helped by writers than Theodore Thomas. 
Surly, selfish, repeated failures souring a temper never sweet, he has 
grown slovenly in his office. The Chicago orchestra under his direction 
has not been a financial, an artistic or a popular success, He has arranged 
programs above the heads of any but professional musicians, and then has 
so executed them as to deserve musicians’ contempt in so many cases that 
his prestige has been seriously impaired. 

It may be that the press, which was so unanimously prejudiced in Mr. 
Thomas’ favor, has been indeed ignorant all the time about him and his 
abilities, for, in spite of its ardent devotion, he has been unable un- 
qualifiedly to succeed. If this be true, the unfortunate subscribers to 


the fund that brought him here may feel inclined to blame the news- 





papers also, 





RICCI PATTI. 











SAD event must be chronicled. Adelina Patti's 
Mexican hairless dog (‘airless, indeed, now), 
Ricci, expired last Friday. Singularly enough the 
“ Recorder” of the Sunday previous hinted that four 
hairs had sprouted on the tiny angel's tail, but little 
was the community prepared for such a shock, The 
deceased possessed a high, well cultivated soprano 
voice of light, elastic and delicately colored timbre, 
The deceased sang with facility many charming bark- 
arolles, and was much given to begging for bouquets 
and applause. Patti never sang with such sorrowful 
unction as at the “ Martha” matinée last Saturday. 
The interment was strictly private, no one but mem- 
bers of the family being present, with the exception 
of Maurice Grau, who wept copiously. Verily, in 
life we are in death ! Reguiesdog in Patti. 





IT CAN BE CURED. 

HE following very important communication is 

from a professional man of eminence in this 

city and one who has made a specialty of nervous 

diseases. That he speaks with authority one will at 

once recognize, His name is withheld for reasons of 

professional honor. Pianists who have suffered from 

cramps, &c., should carefully read this interesting 
communication : 

The remarks which you make on your editorial page in 
THE MusicaL Courter for March 23, 1892, should not be per 
mitted to stand unquestioned. The assertion that nothing 
is to be accomplished by the treatment of so-called pianist’s 
cramp is one which is calculated to do great injury to the 
prospects and future career of many musicians ; by impress- 
ing upon their mind the idea that all treatment is fruitless 
a feeling of resignation to the inevitable is produced which 
leads to an abandonment of proper trials to remedially re- 
gain the lost function. 

Your remarks are all the more to be regretted as they do 
not correctly represent the facts, for, while it is correct that 
many cases of ‘'pianist’s cramp’’ are incurable, the vast 
majority can either be entirely cured or at any rate im- 
proved to such an extent as to admit of continued exercise 
of their professional obligations. 

The term ‘‘ pianist’s cramp"’ is also a misleading one, in- 
asmuch as it presupposes a certain and particular disease, 
whereas in reality it is merely a symptom of a variety of 
affections, and not by any means a pathological entity. 

In all professional neuroses the patients suffer from a dis- 
ability of those parts which are constantly used in the 
exercise of their calling. Thus we know that writers, 
pianists, violinists, photographers (from turning the piates), 
seamstresses, telegraphists, milkmaids and many others 
suffer from affections of the upper limbs, while ballet 
dancers, treadle users (sewing machine operators), &c., de- 
velop the same affection in the lower limbs. What is not 
so well known is that similar neuroses may be produced by 
overuse of the vocal organs, as is shown by the occurrence 
of auctioneer’s cramp, due to a continued repetition of the 


same sentences, and by many cases of neuroses of the 
vocal cords in professional singers, causing breaking or 
oss of the voice. 

An error which has been propagated from one author to 
another, and which has acquired so great a hold upon 
physicians as well as upon patients that its eradication is 
almost impossible, is the idea that the loss of function is 
limited only to the occupation followed ; it is thought that 
a pianist or violinist suffering from such cramp can do 
everything perfectly well except play upon their respective 
instruments. This is not so. Any motion which requires 
the same or similar combination of muscles for its execu- 
tion will produce precisely the same symptoms as the piano 
or violin playing. 

In all these cases the interference of function may de- 
pend upon a variety of causes, and if each case is carefully 
studied these may be discovered. At this time we will 
confine our remarks to the affection known as ‘‘ pianist’s 
cramp.”’ 

In piano playing, with the complicated mechanism neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of intricate movements, we 
can easily understand that for proper execution the nermal 
presence of various factors is necessary. 

Sensation must be perfect ; if there is any sensory dis- 
order, pain, numbness or peculiar feelings the playing 
must be interfered with. Motion must be perfect ; here it 
is important to remember that an affection of any little 
motor nerve ending which may simply produce an insuffi- 
ciency of a single small muscle of the hand is as capable of 
interfering with the accuracy of execution as is any gross 
organic disease. Furthermore, the muscles themselves, 
the tendons and their sheaths, not only those of the hand, 
but those of the entire arm, must be normal. Finally the 
cause of the breakdown may not lie in the hand and arm at 





all, but may be due to organic or functional disease of the 
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brain or spinal cord, There can be no doubt that such or- 
ganic affections may present as their earliest symptoms a 
derangement in the fine and complicated motions of the 
fingers, and that these cases alone are the ones which of 
necessity are incurable. 

If the causes which are capable of producing the trouble 
are so varied, it is not surprising that the symptoms also 
will be very dissimilar. The symptoms most frequently 
met with are nerve tenderness, muscular disability, 
tremor, pain or fatigue during muscular exertion, sense of 
discomfort in the limb even when not in use, reduced sen- 
sory perception, change in the normal electrical reaction 
of some of the muscles and in a very few cases spasm or 
actual cramp. 

Now, to come to the main object of the communication— 
the treatment. Here the very first requisite for success is 
a carefully made diagnosis of the underlying condition. 
The cases due to organic disease of the brain or spinal 
cord are from the very nature of the trouble incurable, 
and no treatment can prove of benefit. The cases depend. 
ent upon affection of nerves or muscles, or of both com- 
bined, cannot all be treated upon one plan, but the method 
chosen should be adapted to each individual case. 

In general the most important remedy is rest. In many 
cases rest from piano playing will be sufficient, and the use 
of the hand for ordinary purposes is not injurious so long 
as the muscles are not used in the same combination as 
formerly ; but in some cases this kind of rest is not suffi- 
cient, and absolute rest is required ; by absolute rest being 
meant net only the abstention from all occupation, but 
actually the avoidance of any motion whatsoever. This 
can be accomplished only by the application of a proper 
splint, which will render the arm and fingers immovable. 

Rest alone will, however, not accomplish a cure; it is 
furthermore necessary to diminish the irritability of the 
affected nerves. This can best be done by thorough coun. 
ter irritation, by means of blisters, or by the continuous ap- 
plication of ice, So long as there is any tenderness what- 
soever nothing else should be done. Massage and elec- 
tricity should at this period be studiously avoided. Above 
all beware of the professional rubber (masseur?). Later 
these same remedies, if properly used, are invaluable. 

In addition to this it is of the utmost importance to pay 
considerable attention to the mental and physical states of 
the patient. Patients are sometimes cured by general 
treatment alone, Particularly must the mental condition 
not be neglected, and it should never be forgotten that in 
some cases functional brain diserder, which appropriate 
treatment can remove, may be the sole cause of the pro- 
fessional disability. 

Under some such treatment as here indicated the major- 
ity of cases, particularly if the treatment is commenced at 
the first sign of any approaching trouble, are entirely 
cured, 

Some cases again relapse, and perhaps these relapses are 
unavoidable, but it is well toremember that any person who 
has once had trouble of this kind is much more susceptible 
to a recurrence than anyone else is to a first attack. In 
some cases, after all, there is only one thing to be done, and 
that is a complete change of occupation ; as far as their 
**cramp"’ is concerned they are incurable, but fortunately 
these cases belong to the minority and not to the majority, 
as THe Musicat Courter seems to believe. 





PADEREWSKI VERSUS L/SZT. 

HE “Evening Post” of Monday of last week made 
T the statement that Paderewski was not only the 
greatest pianist alive, but “the greatest pianist who 
ever lived.” This calls forth the following communi- 
cation from the pen of Miss Amy Fay: 


Whiie no one could be a greater admirer of Paderewski’s 
playing than your correspondent, I must confess that the 
lengths to which some writers have gone in regard to him 
have rather astonished me. Our American policy in criti- 
cism is always to pull down if possible; hence Paderewski 
can only be set up at the expense of Liszt. Paderewski is 
above criticism, but the crime of cenceding this must in 
some way be atoned for, and we are told that Liszt had a 
poor touch. How the first pianist in the world could have 
a bad touch and remain the first pianist of the world is one 
of those riddles that nobody can explain. If one inquires 
** how can these things be’’ one is told that Liszt hada 
‘wonderful conception.’’ This is true, but the conception 
can be translatable only through the touch of the artist. 
Certain gradations of loud and soft are not sufficient to 
charm ‘the listener; there must be also warmth, poetry, 
sentiment and in short the personality of the player must 
be expressed in the playing. 

When we remember that Liszt reduced his hearers to 
tears whenever he chose to do so, we must acknowledge 
that there was a power in his touch denied to other mortals. 
Mendelssohn said of him: ‘Liszt has a sensitiveness in the 
ends of his fingers possessed by no other pianist.’’ Rubin- 
stein, false and bitter as he is in his book, says of Liszt : 
‘Words are far too poor to express his playing—incom- 
parable in every way, the culmination of everything that 
piano rendering could require.’’ Tausig’s tribute was: 
‘*No mortal can measure himself with Liszt. He dwells 








upon a solitary height.’ Schumann was equally enthusi- 
astic in his description of Liszt’s playing. 

Now, these men knew what they were talking about, and 
it is certainly a curious thing that at this late hour of the 
day, years after Liszt’s death, we should be told in New 
York that he had a bad touch! (A man is usually safe 
when he is in his grave.) It is of a piece, however, with 
the abominable way in which Liszt is always spoken of in 
this city as a composer. It is grudgingly admitted that 
Liszt could write ‘‘ transcriptions’ which are unequaled, 
but his original compositions are ‘trash, noisy, hollow, 
shallow, barren of ideas.’’ Those glorious inspirations 
the rhapsodies are pronounced to be ‘‘all rot’’ (refined 
expression !), because they are so played to death that 
musicians have become fatigued with them. The public 
knows better, as was testified by the tempest of applause 
which greeted Paderewski on Sunday night when he began 
the second rhapsody as his closing number. I asked 
Paderewski, ‘‘ What do you think of Liszt as a composer ?”’ 
to which he replied, ‘‘ As a composer for the piano, I regard 
him as a great genius. He had the boldness to invent new 
forms.”’ 

I related to Paderewski a little story about Liszt and his 
‘‘Don Juan”’ fantaisie. Someone brought it to him one 
day in the class at Weimar. He took it upindifferently and 
remarked: ‘' This is old-fashioned stuff, no longer worth 
anything to-day, except the duo. But I should like to play 
you the duo.’”’ Thereupon he sat down and played it in 
the most ineffable style, very much as Paderewski plays it 
now. As Liszt rose from the piano, he said: ‘‘ The rest of 
it is trash, but,’’ he added with a mischievous smile, ‘It 
brought me in a hat full of money in its day.’’ When I 
reached this point of the story Paderewski burst in indig- 
nantly, ‘*Trash!’’ he exclaimed, ‘it is no such thing. It 
is magnificent, and there is so much in it!” 

The novelty of abusing Liszt is wearing off a little now 
since everybody is doing it, and Beethoven is coming in 
for his share. Last winter we were informed that the 
‘*Emperer Concerto,’’ that great masterpiece in which it is 
the ambition of every pianist to present himself to the 
public, is no longer what it was cracked up to be, and that 
it is not specially difficult of execution. I never studied 
this concerto, but I have been at some pains to ask cele- 
brated artists about it, and they all said it was ‘awfully 
hard,’”’ and that it requires immense strength. This week 
we read that all the ideas in the beautiful quartet played 
by Brodsky and his fellow artists at one of his late concerts 
could have been compressed into five minutes. A few 
weeks ago I was visiting Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard Col- 
lege, and, speaking of these three quartets of Beethoven’s, 
op. 59, said he, ‘*I would rather have written them than be 
the composer of ‘ Tristan and Isolde.’ ”’ 

Well, live and learn! I expect soon to hear that Bach is 
an old frump who thought he could write fugues, but ‘if 
he were to come back to life and play before a New York 
audience he could find out that ''—&c. 

Miss Fay, as well as many distinguished pianists, 
has always been a Liszt worshipper, and it would be 
far beyond the province of THE MUSICAL COURIER to 
deny the abilities as a virtuoso of the great Hunga- 
rian pianist. Possibly Gustav Kobbé is correct when 
he asserts in the next century Liszt will be remem- 
bered as the great pianistic light of this. He was 
certainly a path breaker, though he but developed 
the germs of Chopin’s chromatic genius in passage 
writing. Paganini and Liszt are the two most origi- 
nal virtuosi on their respective instruments of this 
century, but Liszt’s fame as a composer will not live 
the century out. He had no new message to convey 
in tone, and his orchestration is but an ingenious 
replica of Berlioz, Liszt as a great pianist—yes ; 
but Liszt as a great composer—perish the thought ! 








Mannheimer’s “Maritana,.”’—The story of ‘ Mari- 
tana’’ has just been again set to music by the Hungarian 
musician Mannheimer, and has been produced at Prague. 

Hamish MacCunn’s Latest.—Mr. Hamish Mac- 
Cunn’s latest cantata, ‘‘Queen Hynde of Caledon,” was 
produced for the first time in London at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday. The libretto is, of course, based upon the 
poem of the Ettrick Shepherd, and it has been arranged 
and partly rewritten by the compeser’s father. As it now 
stands the work is well nigh devoid of incident, and often 
of opportunities for contrast, while for some reason or 
other Mr. MacCunn has elected to make his lover hero a 
baritone and his villain a tenor. It need hardly be said 
that the plot is again upon one of those Scottish subjects 
te which the composer has hitherto devoted almost un- 
divided attention; but although from time to time his 
music to a certain extent betrays the Scottish characteris- 
tics it is a mixture of styles, the influence of Wagner now 
being strongly apparent. 

The Carl Rosa Company have wisely declined entirely to 
rely upon foreign operas, and they have commissioned Mr. 


Hamish MacCunn to compose for them a new grand opera, 
the librette by Mr. Joseph Bennett. This work will be pro- 
duced in the provinces in the course of the season which 
will commence in August next.—London ‘Figaro "’ 
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A Wrong Frankly Corrected. —In our last issue we 
erroneously gave the nameof Mr, Frank Damrosch as the 
conductor of the chorus and orchestra of the National Con- 
servatory of Music of America. Frank van der Stucken is 
to be credited with the brilliant results obtained at the last 
concerts in New York and Brooklyn. 

Clara Schumann’s Retirement. — ‘‘ Clara Schumann,” 
says the London * Telegraph,”’ ‘‘ has taken a step which 
her friends for some time have known could not be long 
delayed, and retired from the post of professor of the piano 
at the conservatoire presided over by Dr. Hoch in Frank- 
fort. This necessarily involves a serious loss to the school 
heretofore dignified by her illustrious name, but it should 
be remembered that the great pianist was born as long ago 
as 1819, and has worked hard all her life. At seventy-three 
an artist may be excused for desiring rest, even if in good 
health, which, we regret to say, is not Mrs. Schumann’s 
condition. The nervous disorder, manifesting itself in 
‘haunting voices’ of music, has not yet, we understand, 
been overcome. As to this, one may question the justice 
of fate. No one living has served her art with more fidelity 
and discrimination than Clara Schumann, to whom nothing 
but gratitude isdue. If the avenging furies of outraged 
music have any task te perform, it is certainly not with her 
as the victim. We learn that the distinguished lady will 
now preside over a private class in her own house, with her 
two daughters as active assistants. This is good news, 
since it means that we may stilllook for a supply of pianists 
trained in the highest and most legitimate school.” 

A Joachim Answer.—Dr. Joachim was recently asked 
why it was he showed so little sympathy with the admirers 
of acertain cantatrice, celebrated for her wonderful execu- 
tion of roulades, &c. ‘*What would you have?”’ said the 
great violinist. ‘Here have I been all my life endeavor- 
ing to imitate on my violin the exquisite tones of the hu- 
man voice; this singer, on the contrary, only seeks to 
imitate my violin. We can never please ourselves.’’ Apro- 
pos of Joachim, according to the Berlin correspondents, he 
recently brought out a promising young sixteen year old 
violinist, Miss Betty Schwabe. 

Garcia’s Birthday.—The veteran singing teacher, Mr. 
Manuel Garcia, attained Thursday a week ago the fine old 
age of eighty-seven. He was the teacher of, among others, 
Jenny Lind. 


Rubinstein’s Unremunerative Recitals.x—An idyllic tale 
of Rubinstein’s visit to the Caucasus last summer is re- 
lated by the Leipsic ‘‘Signale.’’ Rubinstein had long 
wished to visit ‘*the jewel of the Russian empire,” and in 
June he arrived at ‘‘the pearl of the Caucasus,’ the city of 
Tiflis, which he found so warm, however, that he was 
anxious to leave immediately for the mountains. The local 
musical societies, however, did not permit him to depart 
before he had submitted to various national performances 
and festivities. A wealthy patron of music named Pitoyeff 
invited him to his villa in the mountains, 5,000 feet above 
sea level, and here Rubinstein found the air and scenery 
and seclusion so consonant with his desire for rest and an 
opportunity to work undisturbed that he concluded to 
spend the whole summer there, Mr. Pitoyeff having placed 
a neat little summer house adjoining a park at his dis- 
posal, 

Rubinstein, whose creative energy and ambition at sixty- 
two are as great as they were thirty years ago, immediately 
set to work composing. A table and a grand piano had 
been placed at his disposal, and at 7 o’clock every morning 
he got up, took a cup of tea and a cigarette and then sat 
down to play for several hours preliminary to composing. 
The pieces he played were those of his seven historic re- 
citals, one day being devoted to each, whereupon the series 
recommenced. One morning two early visitors in the park 
heard this music and were astounded, as they did not know 
of Rubinstein’s being there. The next morning they re- 
turned with a few friends, who told their friends about it, 
so that in a few days the news of these free morning con- 
certs was bruited all about the neighborhood, and hun- 
dreds of visitors came, including some from Tiflis, who had 
to get up at 4 or 5 to be there in time—and the Tiflis folk 
are not early risers by instinct. Seats in the stages from 
Tiflis had to be ordered a week ahead, although the num- 
ber of stages had been doubled. Rubinstein, of course, 
soon found out about this invasion of his sanctum, but as 
his audience was always quiet and well behaved he did not 
cease his free concerts, but even went so far as to open the 
windows toward the park, so that they might hear better, 
witheut, however, showing himself. Before leaving Tiflis 
he also gave a concert in behalf of the local music school. 


Claude Madden.—Mr. Claude Madden, violinist virtuoso, 
of the Northwestern Conservatory of Music, Minneapolis, 
will sail in a few weeks for Germany, where he will meet his 
fiancée, Miss Johanna Holtzermann. Mr. Madden will be 
absent several months, and when he returns will bring his 
bride with him. The lady is a descendant of one of the old 
families of Hanover, and the marriage ceremony is to be 
performed at the ancestral home. Mr. Madden has a very 
large circle of warm hearted friends and admirers, beth in 
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society and among musicians in Minneapolis, who wish him 
‘*bon voyage,”’ and will most heartily extend greetings and 
a welcome home to himself and fair bride on their return 
in the autumn. 

Kaschmann’s Engagements.—The baritone Kaschmann, 
well remembered here, has just been engaged by Pollini 
for the Hamburg Opera House. He will also be heard 
next summer in Bayreuth in ‘ Parsifal’? and ‘* Tann- 
hduser’’ performances. Kaschmann is also to create the 
baritone part in Franchetti’s new opera ‘‘Colombo,” 
which the composer of ‘* Asral’’ is by the Italian Govern- 
ment commissioned to write for the Columbus celebration. 

Vogl as a Composer.—Heinrich Vogl, the tenor and 
Wagner singer, whose ‘‘ Loge”’ and ‘ Siegfried’’ are favor- 
ably recollected by German opera frequenters here three 
years ago, in a recent concert at Munich, where he was the 
soloist, sang some Lieder of his own composition which are 


praised by the press. 


The Last Seid! Matinee. 


HE last of the series of five Seidl matinées 

at the Concert Hall of the Madison Square Garden 

occurred Thursday last at 2:30 P. M. The program was the 
following : 





Overture, ** Midsummer Night’s Dream”’.................5. Mendelssohn 
BE. can-ciadrdce cdcestvones coe tie ccczsneccanvese <> be ewndhnen Hallen 
Pe RIN acc ote cccctcccccecccevecccevceeeees Wagner 
AS, SE EES tise So ee Tae EST Saint-Satns 
BeG oendy © eae ink. sce erence cnc) csccccvctunstaeessnee Thomas 
Miss Margaret Reid. 
ES os coat Gcdactens cLincdbneescvaegenssa+4d ésonndeeage Liszt 
ee a "Ss cebcdes tesescencecceatenckercaewes Wagner 
SI RR naa Si RUSE, Saeed Cec ctetagie’ ee otteeed Servais 
Violin 'cello solo, Mr, Victor Herbert. 

Tt IT, i ins ahd es cen benne Keb d A baRennaders Aeesoed Godard 
EEE 4.504 0tnesacs4ses ehuaeanecadbebuecedoe bes ansaaetes Massé 
Miss Margaret Reid. 

Ballet music, ‘** Feramors ’’ (in three parts)..........2..000e008 Rubinstein 


Miss Reid did not distinguish herself particularly in her 
selections, for her intonation was not good and she sang 
the Thomas music in a perfunctory manner. Victor Her- 
bert’s playing was, as usual, artistic and finished. These 
concerts can hardly be pronounced to have been a success, 
for the hall, while it is delightful for recitals, is totally in- 
adequate for an orchestra with the tonal volume and brill- 
iancy of Mr. Seidl’s. 








Opera in Italian and French. 

HE supplementary season of opera in Italian 

and French at the Metropolitan Opera House might 
justly be called the ‘‘superfluous’’ season. It has been so 
far, with the exception of the Patti nights, a failure pe- 
cuniarily, for the houses have been wretched, and the 
guarantee of $2,000 a performance does not obtain for the 
extra season. Last Wednesday night the Greatest Show 
on Earth appeared for the first time in several seasons in 
opera—‘ La Traviata’’—and with this novel and striking 


cast: 

Dl n< dh. Kethhdnereesetasssntns, redsaetethats sesncenahenseeke . Valero 
I dass Rev ctebes beet cupecces ‘beuscoboageresdeesenctes Del Puente 
IR as aBieeed ¢ cs dacene 4s ck sdvevsvcecdoccederey wsisadedcencesdl Viviani 
A so, pan han Suvevesctncreedeeedeqesde ued. cecuseneperd Rinaldini 
eth kaki, dibVliaa'e enhubadtaunenns etal dadebenelomeamidns Vaschetti 
PG 845600400 0er aces skeen Gos eee ..«e.+.. «Mrs, Bauermeister 
PNA bls céndéabtcndbnaddededscesetccepapasnee acs ehennee Miss Ida Klein 
SL: Gad S cindle. Cederins cows cde avec eur wédectusveeedon . Adelina Patti 


Patti’s voice has lost its vernal freshness, but her art is 
as consummate as of yore. Why go into detailed criticism 
of her ‘‘ Violetta?’’ It is the same dramatic puppet, with 
wreathed smiles, little gasps of surprise at the huge floral 
tributes, kissing of hands to Arditi, to Nicolini in a box, 
and to theinfatuated audience. Of course ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home”’ was sung. Her work inthe last act was, however, 
excellent, and as to her vocalism she is still the greatest 
singer on earth. 

New York as a musical centre was a failure last Thursday 
evening at the first and only performance of ‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman ”’ this season. 

The performance as a whole was a decent one and well 
sung, but it lacked atmosphere, and in Lassalle’s case it 
lacked characterization. His ‘*‘ Dutchman” was not un- 
like his ‘* Hans Sachs.’’ It was gentle, rather poetic, but 
it lacked point, and was totally devoid of the sombre 
supernatural coloring the rdle demands. It was very well 
sung, for the French baritone was in good voice and worked 
hard. It must be remembered, too, that it was his first 
appearance in the part. Edouard de Reszké’s ‘‘ Dalando”’ 
was very satisfying vocally, particularly in the second act, 
but he also failed to impart the true touch of Dutch rug- 
gedness that was needful. 

Albani’s *‘Senta”’ is one of her best roles and though 
her voice shows the wear and tear of many seasons she 
sang and acted with remarkable spirit. The minor parts 
of ‘Eric’? and the ‘*Steersman’’ were taken by Messrs. 
Montariol and Grossi very acceptably. The choruses were 
only fair, and the orchestra was under Anton Seidl, to 
whom much of the credit of the artistic success of the 


evening was due. 
Friday evening ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette’? was sung with the 
original cast of the season, and at the Saturday matinée 





‘*Martha,’’ dear old girl, disported herself to Flotow’s pretty 
measures and Arditi’s baton. Here was the cast: 


Lionello... .. . 

The house was the largest this season; ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home”’ and ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer ”’ being sung by Patti, 
with an artistic devotion worthy of better music. 

This evening ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’’ with Patti, will 
be given and next Saturday afternoon La Diva will close 
the season in ‘* Barber of Seville,’ Campanini assisting her. 

‘* Lohengrin ’’ was sung last Monday night and last night 
‘* Hamlet ’’ with Lassalle and Van Zandt was given. Next 
Friday evening, the last night of the season, ‘‘ Faust ’’ will 
be performed, and also at a special matinée this afternoon, 





The Last Young People’s Concert. 
HE sixth and last young people’s concert 
occurred at the new Music Hall last Wednesday 
afternoon, Walter Damrosch conducting. Here was the 
program: 


Overture, * William Tell"’.. 





OE Ts CE” anc aso ns cr eknnedenagnet¥edas papeanes.cberseae 
Mrs. Joachim. 
Prize song, from “ Die Meistersinger”............ .... .... Wagner 
Violin obligato, by Mr. Ju'es Conus. 
Songs: 
i 0”:iC« ee ae Brahms 
“*Schine Wiege Meiner Leiden” ............22 ceecee ceee Schumann 
* Hilyderislein........... FiNea dis Nosectugedtsarsccegeeul Schubert 
Mrs. Joachim. 
Anhaate teen epehaay tt: Govesssccicdcecccesees stesescsee sewss Schubert 
Duets: 
ee EER «on 004500 4040060606 a0enneoncanence’ aces Delibes 
EN cixieone nésunvanahanéeces beeeht ese tseces . Brahms 
Mrs. Joachim and Miss White. 
Menuet plain: trom PIG MIE, V6 eincesebecansancheeees Bizet 
Farandole... ......) 


It must be confessed that Mrs. Joachim’s singing was 
distinctly bad and no disappointment whatever, for it is a 
well-known fact that her powers have been declining for 
the past ten years. Her intonation and tone production 
were distressing, and militated greatly against the enjoy- 
ment which one might have gleaned from her musical feel- 
ing and powers of interpretation. In the duets with Miss 
White, who possesses a clear, well trained soprano, Mrs. 
Joachim appeared to better advantage. Both these ladies 
will appear in two song recitals at Chickering Hall Monday 
and Saturday afternoon, April 18 and 23 respectively. 


Minor C. Baldwin’s Concert. 

GOODLY number were present on Thurs- 
A day afternoon last to listen to the Lenten organ 
matinée given in Chickering Hall by Minor C. Baldwin, the 
concert organist. Among the audience were many well. 
known organists and singers, who, judging from the 
applause which followed each selection, must have en- 
joyed it. 

The program contained selections from Bach, Wagner, 
Rossini, &c. His playing shows careful study as to 
technic, as well as a thorough knowledge of orchestral 
effects, and, moreover, an ability to combine tone colors. 
These three leading requisites of organ playing, which Mr. 
Baldwin possesses, make his playing something unusually 
fine, nearly every number on the program being encored. 

Miss Pearl Whitaker, a pupil of Professor Baldwin, gave 
evidence of a well founded technic and natural musical 
ability. Her playing of the fantaisie would put to the 
blush many so-called professionals. 

The organ and piano duet, ‘‘Les Rameaux,”’ was also 
one of the gems of the concert. 

It is hoped that more of these concerts may be given. 


Mr. Warren’s Organ Recital. 
HE thirteenth recital of the present season 
was given at Grace Church last Thursday, with the 
following program : 


D. Buxtehude 
viddout cheese bs G. F. Hiindel 
...J. Rheinberger 
.Clara Schumann 


Prelude and fugue in E 
Large IG cocesccseccve secs isus¥oees 
Organ sonata, No, 15, in D, op. 168...... 
Romanza in F (Transcription)...... . ian ad 
Organ Symphony, No. 6......... ..cseee cece 5 ce eeee Ch. Marie Widor 
I. Allegro. II, Adagio. III. Allegro, ** Intermezzo.” IV. Alle- 
gretto. V. Finale. 

Buxtehude’s prelude and fugue was composed about 230 
years ago, but isstill a very interesting work. It is curious 
to note the changes that have taken place since then in the 
manner of writing fugues; nowadays a fugue must have a 
certain amount of homogeneousness, must be compact and 
is considered as a whole. In Buxtehude’s time and pre- 
viously, however, very often fugues were to acertain extent 
fragmentary, or made up of a much greater number of 
themes or ideas than we would think of using at present. 
The organ sonata by Rheinberger is a new work, and this 
is the first time it has been played in this country. The 
first movement seems to be of a somewhat lighter character 
than most of his previous works (such as ep. 111 or 119), but 
is developed splendidly, and the last movement is very fine 





and shows a profound knowledge of counterpoint and fugue. 
We would have to hear it again before saying anything 
more decided about it. Widor’s sixth symphony is selected 
by the American College of Musicians as one of the pieces 
to be played by candidates for the degree of mastership, 
and is a remarkably fine work, though not so difficult as the 
seventh oreighth. It was played better than we have ever 
heard it done before, the last part especially being worked 
up to a tremendous height of grandeur and brilliancy. 


Symphony Society. 
HE sixth and final concert of the present 
season of the Symphony Society brought the series to 
a satisfactory close last Saturday evening, when the large 
sized audience listened, at the new Music Hall, to the per- 
formance of the following interesting program : 
Symph~ny No, 1, in B flat osveue .Schumann 
1. Andante un poco maestoso ; allegro molto vivace, 
2. Larghetto. 
3. Scherzo; molto vivace 
4. Allegro animato e grazioso 
Adagio... ; 


-Bach 
Gavotte. .} 
(Arranged by Bachrich.) 
String Orchestra. 
**Macbeth,”’ symphonic poem (after Shakespeare).. . Strauss 
(New ; first time.) 
Selections from Act III,, * Siegfried" .Wagner 


(** Siegfried '’ presses through the flames and ascends the moun- 
tain. He finds the sleeping ‘* Brunnhilde'’ and awakens her.) 

* Brunnhilde’s"’ song on her return to light and life, 

Final duet of * Siegfried"’ and “* Brunnhilde.” 

The orchestra was in good form, and Mr. Damrosch’s 
reading of the Schumann symphony, though conventional 
to a degree, was among the most satisfactory interpreta- 
tions he has so far given us. 
well earned applause with the noble C major adagio and 


The string orchestra gained 


the pretty E major gavotte from one of the violin suites of 
Bach, and lastly the orchestra distinguished themselves in 
the reproduction of one of the, technically, most difficult 
scores that so far has ever been penned. The Richard 
Strauss ‘‘Macbeth”"’ syinphonic poem was on this occasion 
performed for the first time and, let us hope, for the last 
time. Leaving aside the meagreness of the thematic ma. 
terial, which consists of a combination steal of the ‘ Fly- 
ing Dutchman ”’ 
into D minor, and, secondly, of ‘‘ The Meistersinger "’ 4wu/. 


and Sword motives, the latter transposed 


sug theme, transposed frqgm C major to B flat major, there 


are no musical ideas in Strauss’ ‘* Macbeth ’’ whatsoever. 
Consequently he again demonstrates, what has been main- 
tained heretofore in these columns, that he is utterly lack- 
ing in invention. 

What he has, however, and this cannot be denied, is an 
orchestral technic which is perfectly astounding, and in 
‘*Macbeth ’’ he piles on the agony to such a degree that 
the result becomes absolutely hideous. For the rest, in the 
words of one of New York’s former and alleged music 
critics who is now an alleged manager, ‘one cannot 


adequately judgesuch a work from a single hearing,’’ and 
a second one we hope never to encounter for the rest of our 
life ! 

The excerpt frem ‘Siegfried ’’ was not very satisfactorily 
given, as Mr. Rieger was somewhat overweighted with his 
part, and as Mrs, Mielke was not either in the best of voice 
or else her vocal organ has suffered from the trip across the 
ocean. Under the circumstances it was not to be regretted 
that the great and intense love dialogue which closes 
Wagner’s ‘‘Siegfried’’ was cut and clipped with no spar- 
ing hand. 


Liederkranz Concert. 
HE third concert of the German Lieder- 
kranz, last Sunday night, at the new Music Hail, 
brought the following program : 


* Parsifal,’’ final scene, Act I , Wagner 
Mixed chorus, male chorus and orchestra 
Aria from “ The Jewess" Halévy 
Edouard de Reszké 
Concerto No. 2, G minor cea . Saint-Saéns 
Franz Rummel and orchestra. 

* Die Vesper”’ Beethoven 
*Im Winter” ‘ Kremser 
Male chorus a capella 

** Sarabande"’. : Bach 
’Cello soli,. « Moment Musicale Schubert 


**Spinnlied ” Popper 
Alwin Schroeder 
Aria from ‘* The Star of the North" 
Edouard de Reszké 
Einzugs Marsch, * Kiinigin von Saba’ 
Mixed chorus and orchestra 


Meyerbeer 
Goldmark 


With such an ambitious scheme outlined it was little 
wonder that, notwithstanding the excellence of the choral 
and instrumental forces, the concert became, instead of a 
‘*Miennerchor”’ production, an affair for the soloists. 

The selection of the ‘Parsifal’’ excerpt, the finale to 
Act 1, must be pronounced as a deplorable mistake, not 
alone because its sombre and religious spirit removes it at 
once from the understanding of the average chorus, but 
also renders it undesirable for the concert hall. The per 
formance of these selections was of a character that calls 
for an earnest protest, for nothing can atone for the 
ridiculous and absurd departures from the accepted tempi. 
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Such performances assist more in the destruction of public 
understanding of Wagner’s works than the sharpest criti- 
cism from a hostile press. The choral work was rough and 
Jacked unsion, and while the conductor wildly beat the air 
the female voices mistook the cue, completely upsetting 
the scene and almost causing a disastrous ending. It is 
pleasant to turn from this insult to Wagner to the work of 
the soloists, as this was their evening. Mr. Edward de 
Reszké again demonstrated the beautiful qualities of his 
style, and being in good form quite won the house. For 


’’ serenade su- 


encore he gave Tschaikowsky’s ‘* Don Juan 
perbly. Mr. Franz Rummel played the G 
Saéns concerto as he has rarely played it. 
of the first movement and the dainty allegro scherzando, 
as well as the devilish presto, were alike played with fault- 
less excellence, and had the performer been supported 
better by the orchestra an ideal performance of the con- 
certo would have resulted. Still, notwithstanding this 
hindrance, Mr. Rummel achieved the success of the even- 
ing, and was recalled some five times, playing the Chopin 


minor Saint- 
The urbanity 


polonaise, op. 53, a8 an encore. Alwin Schroeder, the ’cello 
virtuoso from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, played his 
three solos with his usual good taste and lovely tone. Only 
members of the society crowded the house, which pre- 


sented a bright and gay appearance. 


Gonzalo Nunez’s Concert. 

R, GONZALO NUNEZ’S annual concert 
M was given in Behr Brothers Hall Tuesday of last 
week, Mr. Nunez being assisted by Mr. Angelo de Sanctis, 
Mrs. Ernest Thiele, soprano; Miss Johanna Cohn, 
A large audience com- 


tenor ; 
pianist, and a string quartet party. 
pletely filled the hall and greatly enjoyed the following 


excellent program: 


String quartet (first time : : ..G, Nufiez 
Messrs. Gramm, Grumbacher, Deutch and Thiele. 
Moderato, Theme with variations. Finale 
Sonata (A major) for piano ; , po0nee G, Nufez 
Allegretto. Largo, Finale al’ Espagnole 
Mr. Gonzalo Nufiez. 
Chanson Havanaise ‘ L. Grech 
Mr. Angelo de Sanctis, 
* Midsummer Night's Dream" (fantasia) .F, Liszt 


Mr. Gonzalo Nufiez 
Franz Ries 


* Trennung" 

* Aime Moi”’ Chopin-Viardot 
Mrs. Ernest Thiele. 

Nocturne ..Chopin 

Gavot F. Toledo 

Waltz Chopin 
Mr. Gonzalo Nufiez 

“Situ m'aimais'’ (melodia ‘ Denza 
Mr, A. de Sanctis 

Tarantella ("* Venizia a Napoli"’) F, Liszt 


Miss J. Cohn 
Spring Song Oscar Weil 
Mrs. Ernest Thiele, 
(With violin obligato, Mr. E. Thiele.) 
Mazurka 
Mariposa (" Butterfly '’) Caprice. 
Two Cuban Dances ; 
** Estrella,”’ Waltz Brillante 
Mr. Gonzalo Nufiez, 


G. Nufiez 


Mr. Nujiez appeared in the double rdle of a pianist and 
composer, and successfully, too. The sonata is well written 
and finely played, while his dance music is equally pleas- 
ing. The playing of the string quartet was very uneven ; 
it lacked the unity of purpose that cemes with constant 
practice, though it contains some good material. Mrs. 
Thiele and Mr. de Sanctis gave much pleasure in their re- 
spective numbers, as did Miss Cohn. 


’ 
Sara Humbert’s Concert. 
ISS SARA HUMBERT, contralto, gave a 
concert in Chamber Music Hall last Wednesday 
evening before a goodly sized audience. She was assisted 
by Mr. Richie Ling, tenor; Miss Du Pré, violin, and Miss 
Mabe! Phipps, piano, the last two appearing by permission 
of the National Conservatory of Music. The following was 
the program: 
Wedding March and Fairy Dance ““ .. Mendelssohn-Liszt 
(* Midsummer Night's Dream,"’) 
Miss Phipps. 
\** The Violet"’... .t 


Songs..;,, D 4 rs .» Helen Hood 
isappointment ° 

Miss Humbert. 

Violin solo, ** Russian Dance" : . Wieniawski 
Miss Du Pré. 

Song, * The Old and the Young Marie" ...F. H,. Cowan 

Mr. Ling. 

Song, * From Out Thine Eyes" RE pe ae ee Ona ... Franz Ries 
Miss Humbert. 

Nocturne, F sharp major pins -++eeeChopin 

Evude, & flat a ceccekslBst 


Miss Phipps. 


* An Evening Song” .-». Jacques Blumenthal 


Mr. Ling. 


Song, * Beauty's Eyes" pine indiana nkoae .. Tosti 
Miss Humbert. 
Obligato by Miss Du Pré. 
Violin solo, * Romance"™’........ bs epmien C065 bn Soneaus . Svendsen 
Miss Du Pré. 
Duet, * Venice"’.... +e eeeeeePinguti 


Miss Humbert and Mr, Ling. 

Miss Humbert possesses a contralto voice with but little 
color, theugh her songs were well chosen and gave much 
pleasure, her second number, ** From Out Thine Eyes,”’ being 
Miss Phipps gave the Liszt fantasia on 


the best delivered. 





the Beethoven ‘* Wedding March ”’ in a brilliant manner, as 
well as the etude in D flat by the same composer, and Miss 
Du Pré won much applause by her spirited playing of the 
Wieniawski dance, her stopping being remarkably clear 
and correct. Mr. Ling sang with much effect and was 
warmly received. 


Miss Muller-Hartung’s Farewell. 
FAREWELL concert was tendered Miss 
Julie Miller-Hartung at the Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall on last Thursday evening by a number of 
fashionable people, among whom the young lady has won 
a host of friends during her stay here of only one season. 
The affair proved to be a delightful one and will certainly 
remain an agreeable reminiscence to Miss Miller-Hartung, 
who returns to her native city of Weimar. 

She sang three groups of German Lieder, including two 
by Eugen d’Albert, of which ‘Zur Drossel sprach der 
Fink" is really very pretty. Miss Miller-Hartung’s pro- 
nunciation is clear and her musical instincts admira- 
ble. Her vocal organ is sonorous and by nature rich, but 
it lacks somewhat in sweetness, and for that reason she 
was perhaps not as greatly appreciated here as she other- 





wise might have become. 

Franz Rummel contributed to the program MacDowell’s 
graceful ‘‘Hexentanz,”’ and he played his master Brassin’s 
‘‘Nocturne”’ with feeling and tenderness, but his perform- 
ance of the second Liszt rhapsody was not quite up to the 
standard of the ‘‘new era”’ of piano playing. He alse gave 
with Concertmaster Brodsky a reading of the ‘‘ Kreutzer ”’ 
sonata which,we are sorry to say, had more of Tolstoi than 
of Beethoven in it. 

The most artistic and enjoyable feature of the evening 
was the performance of the slow movement and finale from 
Spohr's concerto in D minor for two violins, played by Con- 
certmasters Adolph Brodsky, of the New York, and Franz 
Kneisel, of the Boston Symphony orchestras. The friendly 
rivalry existing between these two excellent violinists in 
this instance worked to produce an ensemble which was 
perfectly delightful, and which was greatly appreciated by 
the audience. 

Mr. Kneisel, moreover, contributed to the pregram Ernst’s 
Hungarian airs, and by his beautiful tone, purity of in- 
tonation, finished technic and admirable bowing scored the 
greatest success of the evening. He was the only one to 
whom was accorded the honor of an encore demand, with 
which he graciously complied by adding to his previous 


effort a pretty little mazurka by Wieniawsk1. 
THIRD and supplementary recital was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel last Saturday after- 
noon at Chickering Hall, with the following delightful 
program : 


The Last Henschel Recital. 


. .+...Cimarosa 
veeed. S. Bach 


Duet from * Giannina and Bernardone”’,. 


** Vermlenmalatatn ? un. 0s cissveeseceveds 

Aria from ** Rinaldo”’....... pedhdeeieendad . Hiindel 
Mr. Henschel, 

**Nymphs and Shepherds’”’....... ..... ...Purcell 

Old Irish songs- 

* The Little Red Lark’’.... 
** The Glen of Kenmare "’ kien ickemanieGate. Jock 0s hes wne 

Mrs. Henschel. 

Ballad, ** Archibald Douglas”’............... sseeee LOOwO 
Mr. Henschel. 

Polish song Ure Teyy ere er: Pe TTR tT. 

? Ae PSUR i nstah thpwdbci densi xeeed ban svasshotea A, Goring Thomas 

**Sérénade du Passant"’ (** Zanetta’’).........0.cceceses .. Massenet 
Mrs. Henschel. 

eg OE cus dckdecdeceds cvweecadeisensu.vesnadé weer Henschel 

eG Te ae FN ns ida cade ceccdiccdlatdekedoves ctces . Loewe 

ead, * Ts © oi ait cauknad ad ba CasecdNdaneiaccventes Schumann 
Mr. Henschel. 

Three songs from Kingsley’s ‘* Water Babies’’.................. Henschel 
Mrs. Henschel. 

Duet from ** Les Voitures Veredes"’..........ccsccccce cecee soce Boleldieu 


The public were so charmed with these artists’ incom- 
parable interpretations that they could have sung double 
the quantity and yet the audience would not have had 
enough. 

Mrs. Henschel gave perfect gems in all that is meant by 
bel canto, viz., beauty of tene, tone coloring, tone spin- 
ning, wenderful articulation and true expression. 

Mr. Henschel’s dramatic interpretation of the Handel 
aria and Lowe’s much too rarely heard ballad ‘* Archibald 
Douglas’’ and the more popular ‘ Grenadiers ’’ by Schu- 
mann also deserves unqualified praise, especially for abso- 
lute technical perfection and mastery of tone and pronun- 
ciation as well as musical intelligence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel will be the soloists at the last Bos- 
ton symphony orchestra concert and the next concert of 
the Musurgia. 


Lube’s Benefit.—That versatile and popular comedian, 
Max Lube, had his annual benefit at the Amberg Theatre 
last Friday night, and as usual had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the house crowded with friends and admirers. Strauss’ 
comic opera, ‘* The Merry War,”’ was revived for the occa- 
sion, and Mr. Lube as ‘‘ Balthasar Groot ’’ was indescriba- 
bly funny. Miss Paula Loewe as ‘‘Else,"’ divided the 
honors of the evening with the beneficiary. 








Organ Loft Whisperings. 
EVER was a musician better fitted for this 


world, the next—and the musical one—at the same 
time, than Frank Treat Southwick, for six years organist of 
Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, Harlem. 

A soulful musician of the classic standard, with keen 
practical insight, a popular ladies’ man, friend of men and 
little children, posted in the latest current items of three 
continents, and all of musical and scientific interest, witty, 
common sense, generous, grave, humorous—a man with a 
bank account and the good will of his friends—the wonder 
is how one individual can be versatile to popularity, and 
concentrated to success in the most subtle of all arts— 
music. No one ever speaks Mr. Southwick’s name without 
a smile—because he never speaks without one—yet in time 
of gravest responsibility in his line, serious thought ever 
turns to ‘‘Frank’’ as ‘‘the one.’’ Player of piano and 
organ, composer, teacher, accompanist and director, he is 
never found rushed, surly or nervous. He can take time 
to listen to a bon mot, answer the most insignificant note, 
and smile on a pretty girl en passant, and be none the 
worse for it. He has not lost a year at the organ bench 
since at fourteen years of age he commenced to play it. 
‘*Frank can read anything,” ‘‘ Frank will remember it,’’ 
‘‘ Frank will be sure to be here,’’ are expressions heard of 
him in his circle. He is young and handsome, with a love 
for girls’ society and sufficient will to set it aside for the 
highest good — which he sincerely wishes were less fre- 
quently required. 

His choir consists of solo quartet and paid chorus of 
twenty, men and women vested as boy choirs, in cassocks 
and cottas, except that the women wear becoming head- 
pieces of violet velvet which give a uniform look to miscel- 
laneous feminine heads. The only other choir in the city 
quite like this is that of All Souls’, where the vestments 
and general plan are the same. St. Bartholomew and St. 
Thomas’ have similar choirs, but these being ‘‘invisible ’’ are 
not vested. The choir of St. George is vested, but includes 
boys as well as women. The processional and retroces. 
sional form of entrance and egress are observed in Holy 
Trinity. 

Mrs. Ella Paff is soprano here, the next year being her 
fourth. She was for some years solo at St. Stephen’s 
R. C. Church, when Dr. McGlynn was its popular rector, at 
which time her name was Miss Ella de Carlo, She has few 
superiors as a church singer, her style being broad and es- 
sentially adapted to religious music. She was also for 
several years soprano soloist at the Temple Israel, the im- 
portant synagogue at 125th street and Fifth avenue, Any- 
one who has heard her sing the solo parts in Gounod’s 
**Gallia,’?’ Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hear my Prayer,’’ or the 
‘*Stabat Mater,’’ will not soon forget the pleasure. 

Mrs. Sophia Pell, née Maurer, has been the contralto for 
six years, and is a most faithful singer and great favorite 
with the congregation. While not strictly ‘‘ professional,’’ 
she has done extensive concert work and is widely known 
socially and musically. 

There are endless quantities of baritones, and good ones, 
but bassos are nearly or quite as infrequently found as 
tenors. Mr. John D. Shaw, of Holy Trinity, is one of these 
rara aves. He has been second bass of the Schumann 
Male Quartet since its inception and has one of the finest 
voices, both in quality and volume, in the city. He does a 
great deal of concert and opera singing with uniform suc- 
cess. His first church position was with Trinity Chapel 
Choir, and he came to the present one from Dr. Kittridge’s 
church. 

Mr. Dwight, the tenor, is an English opera singer, a new- 
comer of fine talents and promise, 

Stated canticles are obligatory in this church every Sun- 
day. For these Mr. Southwick uses entirely English 
music of the newest school; for anthems, modern Eng- 
lish, German and French, Gounod being the universal 
favorite. The choir have given several complete cantatas 
or shorter oratorios as anthems, such as Gade’s ‘ Zion,”’ 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Ninety-first Psalm,’”’ Stainer’s ‘* Mary Magda- 
len,’’ Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,’’ Spohr’s ‘*God, Thou art 
great ;’’ ‘*‘How lovely are Thy dwellings,’’ Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Hymn of Praise,’? &c. The chants are always Gre- 
gorian, 

The rehearsals are from 8 to 10 Saturday evening and 
from 7 to 7:45 Sunday evenings. One half of Saturday’s 
and all of Sunday’s rehearsal is held in the choir room, 
where all the music is ‘‘ learned ’’ before being tried on the 
organ. 

Irregularity is the greatest drawback and has to be met 
by a system of fines. Besides, absentees from rehearsal 
may not sing the unpracticed music at service. Another 
drawback, rather encouraging and discouraging in one, is 
the departure of chorus singers to take solo positions for 
which the training here has fitted them. 

Perhaps the most *‘ changeful ” choir in the city is that 
of All Saints in Harlem. At present Mr. William Dressler 
is organist, Mrs. Wm. B. Hughes, soprano and Miss Ten- 
nien, a clever pupil of Miss Emily Winant, is contralto. 
This last is an interesting young brunette of fine voice and 
good intelligence whe will yet make her musical mark. 

Mr. W. A. Howland will be the new bass at the Church of 
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the Divine Paternity, Forty-fifth street and Fifth avenue. 
Miss Fanny Hirsch has left the Pilgrim Church, 130th 
street. Organists are being tried at Calvary M. E. Church, 
120th street. 

As a friend of choir singers I want to suggest that there 
is a strong and growing feeling in the churches in regard 
to behavior of the people in the organ loft. In the pleasure 
of being ‘‘cute’’ and having ‘‘a good time’’ behind the 
curtains and plush rods, many singers have done them- 
selves and others much unconscious harm. In the time of 
volunteer choirs when the singers were conferring the 
favor this did not attract so much attention, but now, when 
choir salaries are no small item and the worship im- 
pressive, congregations, pastors and committeemen are 
uniting in a spirit of remonstrance against levity. 

As a matter of artistic illusion alone, it is necessary that 
poetic as well as prose worshippers should seem to have an 
interest in the service. People have been educated in the 
matter of illusion as well as good singing in the operas, 
and singers will do well to look to it that they harmonize 
with the personal feeling in their churches as well as with 
the voices of their fellow artists. As one committeeman 
growled out between the shadows of a fine amber tinted 
beard: ‘All they talk and titter about up there don’t 
amount toa row of pins, anyhow; they do it to be cute 
and I mean they shall stop! Why, the banging of books, 
chatter and putting on of things up there actually drowns 
out the words of the benediction.”’ 

An Italian faced director one Sunday morning was 
tempted to go down in the congregation during the sermon 
to sit with his fiancée. What was his horror on glancing 
up into the mirror of his loft to discover the manly form 
of his tenore rebusto sprawled out across two chairs, an 
open newspaper spread between his hands, upon which 
could be traced distinctly : 


THE SUNDAY WORLD. 
(Hold in front of mirror.) 


EDGAR. 








Paris Musical Items. 
Paris, March 10, 1892, 
S the spring advances concerts seem to be 
on the increase here in Paris. On Tuesday eve last 
a concert was given at the Salle Erard by Miss Thérése 
Duroziez, a solo pianist, pupilof Mr. Alexandre Guilmant. 
She was assisted by Messrs. Gorski, violinist, and Salmon, 
‘cellist. The young lady gave several numbers, and dis- 
played great musical intelligence and a brilliant technic, 
which was most gratifying to her teacher and to her many 
friends present. At the Odéon they have given the comedy 
of ‘*Fantasio,’”’ with original music, the title rdle being 
played by that clever artist Mrs. Réjane, who plays the 
chic Parisian woman to such perfection ; with it they also 
do ‘‘Les Erinnyes,’’ an ancient drama, written by Le 
Comte de Lisle, with music specially composed for it by 
Massenet and performed by an orchestra of sixty musicians 
under Mr. Lamoureux. At the Grand Opera ‘‘ William Tell,” 
with the same caste as at the Rossini centenary perform- 
ance, has been so successful that it has been given during 
the entire week. Nineteen performances were given at the 
Opera during February, producing receipts amounting to 
255,177 frs., an average of 13,430 frs. for each perform- 
ance. At the Opéra Comique large audiences have been at- 
tracted by the appearance of Miss Sigrid Arnoldson in 
‘*Lakmé ”’ and also by the reappearance of Sybil Sander- 
son in Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon.”’ 

A concert was given at the Théatre d’Application, in the 
Rue St. Lazare, by Miss Julia Robert, of the works of Miss 
Cecile Chaminade. She was assisted by Messrs. Marotti, 
Widor, Krauss, Chaminade and others. 

The concerts have been held there regularly once a week 
and serve to bring before the musical public the works of re- 
sident composers. I attended the opening of the new 
organ last week in the old Church of St. Germain des Prés 
in the Rue des Rennes. The organ has been restored by 
Messrs. Stoltz Fréres, the famous organ builders in the 
Avenue Saxe. The organ, a powerful one, has forty-two stops 
besides combinations, and was displayed to great advantage 
by Mr. Ch. Widor, the efficient organist of St. Sulpice. He 
gave several selections, among them being the ‘prelude and 
fugue in E minor of Bach; an allegretto prelude and toccata 
from his organ sonata and the ‘‘ Passacaglia’’ of Bach. Two 
numbers, the ‘‘ Largo’’ of Handel and the Bach aria in D, 
were given by twelve ‘cellos accompanied by the organ 
and were distinctive features of the program. The chancel 
choir sang several selections, the ‘‘Sanctus’’ of Gounod, 
the ‘*Prayer’’ from ‘‘Moses in Egypt’’ and the ‘Ave 
Maria’’ of Gounod for organ, orchestra and chorus ; the 
solos were rendered by Messrs. Favier, Vieme and Garne- 
reau. The allocution was delivered by the Rev. Father 
Léon, one of the Capucine Brothers. During the Salut the 
‘*O Salu.aris,’’ by Rosseau, was sung by Garnereau, with 
the chorus. 

The music in the churches during Lent is of the simplest 





character, the solo organ not being used. The only fine 
organ music to be heard at present here is at the St. 
Augustine on Sunday, where Mr. Gigout plays at the 1 
o’clock high mass. During the entire service the church is 
crowded with a large audience, attracted by the fine music. 
One pleasant advantage to students who are interested in 
ergan music is the access to the organ gallery during ser- 
vices. All are welcomed, and I have seen as many as a dozen 
students there while the organist is playing. At the 
Colonne concert the features of the program comprised the 
‘*Egmont’’ overture, romance and entracte of Beethoven, 
the soloist being Miss Bertha Montaland. Mr. Diémer, piano 
virtuoso for the conservatoire, played the ‘‘Bizane’’ fantasy 
by Lambert, selections from ‘ Die Meistersinger,’’ also the 
orchestral suite ‘Impressions of Italy,’’ by Charpentier ; 
for a finale, selections from Berlioz’s ** Romeo and Juliette.”’ 
At the Lamoureux concert the same program as last week 
has been repeated. I regret to say that Mr. Oudin has 
not had a wonderful success at these concerts; his 
selections have been unfavorable, and his voice in the 
quartet work in the ninth symphony of Beethoven has 
hardly filled the requirements by its lack of power. 

The.last Lamoureux concert is announced for Sunday 
next, with Materna from Vienna as soloist. One of the 
most popular concert singers here is Mrs. Conneau, whose 
husband was at one time the physician to Napoleon III. 
After the fall of the empire she devoted her talents to 
teaching and concert work, and most of the resident com- 
posers have written and dedicated songsto her. Mrs. Mun- 
kacsy, wife of the artist, gave a large musicale at her hotel 
last week, Miss Susie Adams, an American young lady, a 
pupil of Marchesi, sang a florid aria from “ Lucia,’’ and dis- 
played a lovely leggiera soprano voice of great flexibility 
and made a pronounced success, Mrs. Munkacsy heard the 
young lady sing while calling on Marchesi and was so 
pleased with her voice that she immediately engaged her 
for her musicale. There were also violin solos by N. On- 
dricek. Among the promising singers studying here is 
Mrs. E, G. Pratt, of Montpelier, Vt., who has a fine con. 
tralto voice, very powerful and particularly sympathetic. 
She is a pupil of Sbriglia. She has a fine presence also, 
which will certainly guarantee her a success when she 
makes her appearance in opera, which she expects to do 
shortly. She is a great social favorite and has often been 
heard in salons during the past season. At the Palais 
Royal they are giving an operetta, ‘‘ Le Commander Lau- 
péte,’’ libretto by Sylvestre and Valabregue, music by Léon 
Vasseur. At the Folies Dramatique the ‘‘Cocarde Tri- 
colore’’ will be succeeded by ‘‘Josephine Sold by Her Sis- 
ters,’’ which was done by the McCaull Company in New 
York with Milly Meyer in the powerful role. At the Menus 
Plaisirs ‘* Les Articles de Paris’’ is announced, with Miss 
Mealy and other favorites in the cast. At the Porte St. 
Martin, where the ‘* Two Orphans ”’ has had such a long run, 
they announce *‘ Le Voyage dans la Lune,’’ music by Offen- 
bach, with Jeanne Granier in the leading part. At the 
Bouffes Parisienne ‘‘ Miss Helyett’s’’ 520th performance is 
announced. At the Renaissance Theatre ‘La Jolie Par- 
fumeuse,’’ with Miss Simon Girard and Simon Max, is hav- 
ing an uninterrupted run, and at the Noveautés Miss Yvette 
Guilbert has commenced an engagement, playing at both 
this house and at the Concert Parisienne in one evening. 

The Hippodrome opens Saturday evening, April 2, with 
new features. 


Marcu 20, 1892. 
The event of the last week was the reappearance of 
Materna at the last Lamoureux concert for the present 
season. Her selections were an aria from ‘ Fidelio,’’ the 
and also the final aria 


” 


finale from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde, 
from the ‘*Gotterda4mmerung ’’ of Wagner. She was in 
magnificent voice and scored a great success, having had 
five recalls. Mr. Slwinski, the Polish pianist, appeared also 
at the same concert and played the Saint-Saéns G minor 
concerto with orchestra. The orchestral numbers were a 
‘‘Norwegian Suite,’’ by Lalo; the ‘‘ Harold’’ overture, by 
Leroux, the first time given at these concerts ; the ‘‘ Good 
Friday Spell,’ from ‘‘ Parsifal’’ and the ‘*Marche Hon. 
groise,’’ by Berlioz. At the Colonne concert, the Pastoral 
Symphony of Beethoven; a romance by Saint-Saéns; pre- 
lude of the sixth sonata for violin, by Bach, the solo being 
played by Mr. Pennequin ; a repetition of the orchestral 
suite, ‘‘ Impressions of Italy,’’ by Charpentier; ‘‘ Le Berger ”’ 
(ballade), by G. Hiie, sung by Miss Baldo, and the ball 
music from Berlioz’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliette.’’ Mrs. E. G. 
Pratt, the contralto, is negotiating with the manager of the 
opera at the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels for an ap- 
pearance in opera there at an early date. 

Mr. Bouhy, the eminent French baritone, has reappeared 
at the Grand Opéra as ‘‘Mephiste,’’ in ‘‘Faust.’’ Melba 
makes her rentrée in ‘‘Hamlet,’’ after her successful tour 
through Italy. Miss Minna Cleary, who accompanied her 
on her tour, has returned to Paris and resumed her studies 
with Sbriglia. Several of the pupils of Marchesi, among 
them being Miss Zabelle, Miss Adams and Miss Thomas, 
had brilliant offers from prominent managers from the lead- 
ing opera houses in Europe, after their successful appearance 
at Mrs. Marchesi’s musicale given at her hotel last week. 

A concert is announced at the Hotel Continental, given by 





the Countess St. Didier for a worthy charity, on Friday 
evening next, at which Miss Jane Horwitz, of the Opéra 
Comique, Mrs. Saville, Miss Blanche Taylor, Miss Susie 
Adams, Miss Bergner, Misses Rowe and Stirling will take part. 
At the Franco-American Exchange, in the Rue St. Florentin, 
a delightful concert was given by Mrs. George Moreau, as 
sisted by Mrs. Breitner, violinist ; Mrs. E. G. Pratt, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Hettich, harpist, and Mr. Embrodt, ’cellist. Mrs, 
Moreau played superbly the ‘‘Incantation du Feu’’ by 
Wagner-Brassin. The hall was crowded by a representative 
and fashionable audience and much enjoyed. 

Mrs. Juliette Adam has just closed her brilliant recepe 
tions, given in her cosey and prettily furnished salon in the 
Boulevard Malsherbes, which was always filled with repre- 
sentatives of musical and artistic Paris, Among the many 
people met there were: Miss Dominich, of the Opera; Mr. 
Plancon, Massenet, Mr. Munkacsy and wife and many others. 
Ella Russell is here in Paris and will remain until she joins 
the Carl Rosa English Opera in London, where she is en- 
gaged for a series of performances. According to the 
French papers Victor Capoul’s stay in America is to bea 
short one, as he proposes to return to Europe in the early 
spring. 

Miss Sigfried Arnoldson, who is Mrs. Fischoff in private, 
says in an interview that she loves to sing ‘ Lakmé,’’ be 
cause the opera is endeared to her on account of her hav- 
ing secured her instruction of it from Delibes himself, and 
she also is surprised that Miss Van Zandt should have ap- 
peared first in New York in ‘*Sonnambula,’’ instead of 
‘*Lakmé,’’ which is her great part. She expects to create 
the leading role in Massenet’s ‘‘Werther’’ soon, at the 
Opéra Comique. She has already had overtures for an ap- 
pearance in Chicago, during the world’s fair. A new opera, 
entitled ‘‘Clairette,’’ the music by Victor Roger, the li- 
bretto by Raymond and Mars, has been accepted by the 
managers of the Folies Dramatiques, and will shortly be 
produced at that house. A monster benefit has been ar- 
ranged for Jules Cohen, who after twenty years of service 
as chorus master at the Grand Opéra, has been obliged to 
resign on account of poor health. It will consist entirely of 
selections from Mr. Cohen’s works, The following cele- 
brated musicians will form the committee: Ambroise 
Thomas, Ch. Gounod, Ernest Reyer, Saint-Saéns, Mas- 
senet, Verdi, Guiraud, Halévy, Marmontel, Jonciéres, Pala- 
dilhe, Duprate and many others. 

According to the French papers Manager French, of the 
Garden Theatre, New York, has procured the rights for 
‘¢Le Pays d’Or,”’ which is having such a successful run at 
the Théatre de la Gaieté in Paris. The premiére danseuse 
is an American girl, Miss Morgan. Mr. French thinks 
he has made a great coup in securing it, and it will surely 
make a sensation in New York on its presentation. 

A matinée musicale was given by Marchesi at her hotel in 
the Rue Jouffry, Paris, on Tuesday Pp. M. last. She was as- 
sisted by her advanced pupils belonging to the operatic and 
concert classes. Among the most successful pupils were 
Miss Susanne Adams, from Boston, who sang a florid aria 
from ‘* Lucia ;’’ Miss Rowe, who has a magnificent contralto 
voice; Miss Blanche Taylor, from New York city, the 
youngest member in the class, who has made such prog- 
ress in her studies, sang two French songs charmingly, 
and also the duet from ‘ Mefistofele’’ with Miss Rowe ; 
Miss Holmes and Miss Seeley, also from New York, sang 
French songs. In the operatic class the singing of Mrs. 
Saville, from Australia; Miss Zabelle, a Russian, and a 
protégée of Rubinstein ; also Miss Thomas, from Memphis, 
showed promise of brilliant futures. Among the people 
present were the Princess Jeanne Buonaparte, Viscomtesse 
de Grandial, Countess Céetlogon, Countess Kessler, Mrs. 
Krausse, Miss Horwitz, Mr. Dellbruck, Gounod, Massenet 


and many others. WILL TAYLOR. 


Another Woman Composer —London, March 26, 
—Previous to the death of the Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale the Queen expressed her desire to hear the perform 
ance in Royal Albert Hall of the new mass by the English 


composer, Miss Smyth, who had been brought to her 


notice by the ex-Empress Eugénie. It was rumored re 
cently that Her Majesty still adhered to her intention, but 
final decision on the matter has now been taken and it is 


now practically certain that the (Queen has abandoned her 
intention. 

Miss Smyth’s works have been produced at the Crystal 
Palace by Manns, to whom English musicians are largely 
indebted for the high position they are now taking on the 


programs both in England and on the Continent. 
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Mrs. Hoagland’s Entertainment. 
RS. M. F. HOAGLAND, with the assistance 


of a number of entertainers, gave a concert, or, 
more properly, a literary entertainment, in the parlors of 
Music Hall, last Saturday night, before a good sized audi- 
ence, presenting the following program : 





Paul Ziegler 
Henry Metzger 
Richard Schweizer 


Menuett, op. 12 
Serenata, op, 
Romanze, of 


Mr. Gustav L. Becker 


The Princess’ Holiday" eee Nora Perry 
Miss Daily 
‘When the Heart Is Young" 

Miss Albira Bardy 
* Have Women a Higher Genius than the Creative?" 
Mrs. M. F. Hoagland 


Kecitatior 


Song Dudley Buck 


Norwegian Song Henri Geoge 


Mrs, Arthur 8. Taylor 


Harp, Contre de Fées' .. Oheithus 
Miss Edith Le Gierse 
* Oh, vision entrancing! Goring Thomas 
* Thou art so like a flower Chadwick 
* Well.a-day Pizzi 
Mr. S. Fischer Miller, 
Polonaise in A flat, op, 53 Chopin 
Mr. Gustav L, Becker 
,* To-morrow at Ten" Nora Perry 
Recitation 


i ** Money Musk” Benjamin F, Taylor 
Mrs. Wesley-Smith 
Song, * Stelle Amate"’ Proach 
Mrs. Arthur Dyett 
* Home, Sweet Home’ 
Miss Albina Bardy. 

Mr. Becker was perhaps the most artistic performer on 
the program, his Chopin number beirg well executed ; but 
the first three, all of which were dedicated to him, were 
not so well played. Miss Le Gierse, a charming little 
lady, played the harp in a most artistic manner. Mrs. 
Wesley-Smith also deserves praise for her recitations; she 
has a well trained voice and uses it with understanding. 
Mrs. Hoagland’s essay was a scholarly effort and was well 


received, 


Marchesi Again. 
Editors Musical Courier ; ; 
HE isth of November last a letter was pub- 
lished in the St. Paul ** Daily Globe,"’ which was sent 
by me from Paris, on the ways and method of Mrs. 
Marchesi. 

Since my return in December I have heard that letter re- 
ferred to very often and in a most favorable manner. I 
have received messages from musical people, entire 
strangers to me, expressing their approval and congratu- 
lating me on having the courage to put my experience in 
print, 

Of course | know that pupils of Marchesi, who have com. 
pleted their studies with her and who sing well, could not 
agree with me in my opinion of her lack of thorough train- 
ing. In my letter I said frankly that under certain con- 
ditions she would make a pupil with a good voice and a 
strong constitution sing well, but what I claim is that the 
work done with her in two or three years can be done in 
half that time or less than half the time and more thor 
oughly with some other good, conscientious teacher. In 
my case | saw that if I continued with her that I would be 
one of the many who leave her with empty pockets and a 
worn out voice, and not one of the few who stand her 
training and come out singers. 

Thus the opinion I expressed need not be accepted by 
anyone, but the rest of the letter was a simple statement 
of facts about her habits and character, which no pupil of 
Marchesi who has been her pupil for any length of time 
could deny. 

About two weeks ago I received a letter from a gentle- 
man entirely unknown to me, saying he had read with 
much pleasure my letter on Marchesi in a Chicago musical 
journal, and told me his daughter had been studying with 
the madame, but had left her to go to another teacher, and 
her experience was similar to mine. I will quote some 
from his letter: ‘‘After one term of lessons my daughter 
found she could not stand the class work, for she found 
the nervous strain of listening to a lot of discords more 
than she could endure, &c. Did you meet a Miss H——, 
madame’s studio? She was with 
madame a long time and left soon after my daughter did, 
with her voice completely gone. 

*‘I am glad to know you had the courage to put your 
sentiments in print, so that others may know of the 
madame’s methods. 


of Chicago, at the 


Did you see an article in a recent 
number of THe Musica, Courter from some gentleman of 
your city, criticising your letter? He criticised you quite 
severely for presuming to say anything derogatory of Mar- 
chesi and her methods. He, like many others, seems to 
think no one has any right to question anything the 
madame may do, 

‘*T am inclined to think that those who have had the 
experience are quite as well qualified to give an opinion as 
those who know nothing excepting what they read. If the 
American public only knew the small per cent. that come 
away from her benefited I am sure they would be less en- 
thusiastic about sending their daughters to her. If you, 





know who it is that wrote that article tell him to write to 
me and I can tell him you are right in what you wrote for 
publication.” 

As I had never seen or heard anything of the criticism in 
Tue Musica, Courter I at once went in search of it and at 
last found it. 

The article is so amusing and intended to be so convinc- 
ing that I cannot refrain from answering it. 

The composition has been evidently a laborious work, as 
it only appeared three months after my letter did, and it is 
simply a series of assertions, overgrown adjectives and in- 
sulting slurs. 

One thing in particular. He says by direct correspond. 
ence with Marchesi that my assertions are proved false re- 
garding money paid for lessons not received, &c. Admit- 
ting that he has received direct word from Marchesi deny- 
ing this, it is not proven false by her simple denial. The 
value of her word is too well known, besides, to be taken 
except by a person who knows absolutely nothing of her 
reputation abroad. I insist on my statement that we paid, 
as usual, at the first of the month, and toward the middle or 
last of the month her daughter died and she took just one 
week and one or two days over to go to Italy, attend the 
burial and returned to give her lessons. Those four les- 
sons were never mentioned in our class at all and never 
made up. 

After I had withdrawn from her class and written her to 
say | would not continue with her she did not hesitate to 
tell what was absolutely false, as she told some of the 
members of the class that she had dismissed me; if she 
can tell such a falsehood she would certainly not hesitate 
to deny the fact of her accepting money for which she 
gave nothing in return. Let me just relate a little incident 
which I can prove at any time. This was told me by the 
mother of the young lady to whom it occurred. A lady 
from Chicago took her daughter to Paris to study with 
Marchesi. Sixty dollars was paid for the first month's les- 
sons. The young lady took one lesson, then became sud- 
denly ill and was ordered to the South of France. Marchesi 
refused to refund the money, but said whenever the young 
lady was able she could have the rest of the lessons. 
Three years passed, during which time the girl’s mother 
wrote to madame that her daughter would never be able 
to sing again on account of her health and asking for the 
money. No answer came to it. 

At the end of three years the mother came to Paris on 
her way home with her daughter and went to Marchesi, in- 
sisting on a return of the money. Marchesi gave her 200 
frs., or $40, thus keeping $20 for one lesson. 

In closing let me say that I have inquired carefully here 
in St. Paul as to the social and musical standing of the 
writer of the criticism, Acton Horton, and I have not found 
one person who has ever heard of him; therefore I con- 
clude that the name is assumed, and it can be easily under- 
stood that anyone writing such an article either would be 
entirely unknown socially and musically or that he was a 
writer who would not dare to put his own name to similar 
statements. DAIStE WINIFRED DAVIDSON. 

A New Opera,.—Johann Strauss is at work in Vienna 
on a newcomic opera to a libretto by Messrs. Bauer and 
Wittmann, 

A Cable Clipping.—Monte Carlo, April 2, 1892.—I 
called on Sir Arthur Sullivan, in his villa at La Turbie, and 
was informed that Sir Arthur was worse to-day. He is 
suffering from secondary fever, resulting from a pain 
caused by a stone in the kidneys, from which hefwas de- 
livered on Thursday. Although in great pain his condition 
is not serious, but he is compelled to remain in bed for 
several days. The Prince of Wales intended to-day to call 
and see Sir Arthur, but learning that he was so ill, and 
quite unable to receive anyone, the Prince decided to post- 
pone his visit and sent a kind message instead. Many 
people are already leaving for the North.—‘ Herald.”’ 


Miss Boyce,—Miss Ethel Mary Boyce, whose musical 
setting of ‘The Lay of the Brown Rosary,’’ by Mrs. 
Browning, has rendered her name well known, is the au- 
thor of many pieces of music for organ, violin and piano. 
She was a student at the Royal Academy of Music, in 
London, where she carried off medal after medal for piano 
playing and composition, won several prizes, exhibitions 
and certificates of merit and took the Lady Goldsmid 
scholarship. She has also gained distinction at the pub. 
lic concerts of the academy in St. James’ Hall, London. 


It Is Settled.—A contest that has excited the musical 
world for the last few months has been settled by the elec- 
tion of Joseph Barnby as principal of the Guildhail School of 
Music. This school was started twelve years ago by the 
corporation of the city of London. All the leading con- 
ductors and professors were candidates for the place of 
principal. The salary is only £800, but the school has 
grown so rapidly that it bids fair to take a position equal 
tothat held by the Royal Academy of Music. Professor 
Barnby had the support of Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir John 
Stainer, professor of music in the University of Oxford, and 
president of the Musical Association ; Alexander Campbell 
Mackenzie, principal of the Royal Academy of Music, and 
others. He will resign his precentorship at Eton College, 
which is worth from £1,500 to £2,000 a year and is a much 
easier place. 





HOME NEWS. 


——$__$—___. 


Liebling at Columbia.—Mr. Emil Liebling will appear in 
piano recitals at Columbia, Mo., on Friday and Saturday, 
April 8 and 9, under the auspices of Mr. O. H. Tiede, the 
musical director of the Christian Female College. 

The Centenary of the “ Marseillaise.”—The Orphéon 
Frangais, of New York, will celebrate the centenary of the 
‘« Marseillaise’’ on Sunday, April 24, at Tammany Hall, 
and to that end has invited amateurs to aid in the choral 
exercises on that occasion. The Orphéon will produce a 
new cantata for the event, written by its director, Mr. 
Désiré Vandenhende. 

A Banjo Concert.—Mr. Grant Brower, the well-known 
banjo player and director of the Brooklyn Banjo Society, 
gave aconcert in Sommer Hall last Wednesday afternoon 
before a crowded house, a large number of people being 
unable to gain admittance. Mr. Brower by his playing 
proved himself to be a master of his instrument. He was 
assisted by Miss Isabell Edmonds, soprano, and four of his 
pupils, Miss Lottie Burr, Miss Lucile Stadlmair and Messrs. 
King and Fraser, who fully demonstrated the value of Mr. 
Brower’s tutelage. This was the program given: 


Quintet, “Jolly Horseman Galop ”’...........4.000+ sceccecseseee seeee Lee 

Soprano solo, ** Marinella’’ ...........-.0+.-+ « eer rerer ee Randegger 

Saat, NIG SEMEN ovo. bevde. bu 0546440 necsen caccoudvbecaenesed Smith 
Mr. Chas. S. King and Mr. Allen Fraser. 

Solo, ** Near to Thee,”’ waltz.............++0+ és vedeecbvecbeses Waldteufel 
Penne Ot Wik: o.0:n: <6 cctans csrvb orien 036090 pei seta enlnouny cibdnadt Chopin 
Mr. Brower. 

Soprano solo, ** Gondolier Love Song’’...... .....--..005 Meyer Helmund 
FE ese beciccnss dnnvasnaspecds’ 24s exsbenonssesaesen Arditi 
Miss Lottie Burr and Miss Lucile Staclmair. 

Quintet, walte medley........scccecsersces -cocsceocssevcee- veeee Brower 


Mr. Wilson’s Year Book.—Mr. Geo. H. Wilson’s new 
year book will be similar in plan to the last. It will con- 
tain about 150 pages, displaying the musical happenings in 
the larger cities of the United States and Canada, local 
events being classified. Its special features will include : 
Table of new compositions by native writers ; table of first 
performances in the United States, and another embracing 
the world, of more important works; table of published 
American works (larger forms) ; table of standard choral 
works performed in the United States, with names of solo- 
ists and a full index of titles. The only critical feature of 
the new year book will be a retrospect. The price of the 
ninth volume will be $1. 

Courier Callers.—Among the callers at THe Musica 
Courter offices last week were Joe Adamowski, the Boston 
violoncellist ; Mr. Raff, of Binghamton, N. Y., brother of 
the late Joachim Raff ; Sinzig and Eager, the pianists. 

Novelt'es at the “ Arion.’’—Two of the most important 
and interesting novelties of the season will be brought out 
by Frank van der Stucken at next Sunday’s concert of the 
Arion Society, namely Tschaikowsky’s orchestral fantasy, 
‘*The Tempest,’’ and Rubinstein’s cantata, ‘‘The Morn- 
ing,’’ for male chorus and orchestra. It is a wonder that 
Tschaikowsky’s work has not been performed here before, 
as this was the work that first established his reputation in 
Germany and France. 

For the Schumann Monument.—We have received this 
week from Mrs. J. H. Hecht, of Boston, Mass., the sum of 
$10, to be added to the fund for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Robert Schumann at his native city of Zwickau, 
in Saxony. This, with the previously acknowledged $20, 
makes a total of $30 now held by THE MusicaL CourRIER 
and to be sent to the Zwickau committee with such addi- 
tional sums as may be sent in by our readers in the month 
of April. 

Ten Virgil Lectures.—A series of ten lecture lessons 
will be delivered by Mr. A. K. Virgil, beginning May 2 at 
26 West Fifteenth street, 8 rp. M. The subject will be 
‘* Theory of Piano Playing and Logical Methods of Founda- 
tional Instruction,”’ with illustrations by pupils of the Virgil 
piano school. Theme for first lecture lesson: ‘*The Ra- 
tionale of the Clavier and of the Clavier Method.’’ Themes 
for following lecture lessons: ‘‘ Beginning with a Beginner,”’ 
‘*Beginning with Those Who Are Not Beginners,”’ ‘* The 
Surest and Quickest Way to Develop True Artistic Play- 
ing.” 

A Combination,— Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and Genevra 
Johnstone-Bishop are the soloists for a Western tour in May 
with the Thomas Orchestra. 


Mrs, Bishop.—Genevra Johnstone-Bishop sings ‘* The 
Messiah ’’ in Boston April 13, Bach’s ‘‘Passion’’ music at 
Chicago May Festival, ‘‘ Damnation of Faust "’ in Detroit 
and Ann Arbor. She sails for Europe June 1 on the City of 
Paris and is to study with Lucca at her summer home at 
Gemiunden, Austria, during August and September. 


Kuezdo’s Concert. — At Mr. Victor Ktizdo’s concert in 
Behr Brothers Hall to-morrow evening Mrs, Albani will 
sing the jewel song from ‘ Faust,’’ and the Bach-Gounod 
**Ave Maria"’ with violin obbligato. Others who will take 
partin the concert are Miss Marie Millard, Mrs. Frederic 
Dean. Albert G. Theiss, Frederick Gillette, Leopold Godow- 
sky and Frederick Dean, director. At Mr. Deane’s lecture 
on Dvorak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ to-morrow morning in the 
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same room the musical illustrations will be sung by Miss 
DeVere, Miss Winant, Mr. Campanini and Albert Arveschou. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, — Arrangements 
have been already completed for next season’s series of six 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Chickering 
Hall. The concerts will be given on Thursday nights in- 
stead of Tuesdays, as heretofore. The last of this season’s 
series will take place Tuesday evening, April 26, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel being the solo singers. 


Lloyd.—Mr. Edward Lloyd, the famous English tenor, 
sailed on the Teutonic last Thursday, and will arrive 
in New York about to-day. His first appearance in 
America will occur at the Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall Tuesday evening April 19, when he will begin a se- 
ries of six English ballad concerts, the dates being each 
succeeding Saturday afternoon and Tuesday evening— 
three nights and three matinées. Mr. Lloyd will be sup- 
ported by his own company. The prima donna is Mrs. 
Anna Burch, who sang here with the baritone Santley. 
The sale of season tickets will begin Monday morning, April 
11, at the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. 


Klauser Pupils’ Recital,—The fifty-sixth piano recital 
of the pupils of Mr. Julius Klauser, of Milwaukee, 
took place last Saturday evening, Miss Katherine Winkler 
being the soloist. Miss Winkler played compositions by 
Hummel, Schumann, Henselt, Von Bulow, Jaleotti, Chopin, 
Beethoven and Floersheim. 


Baltimore.—The annual meeting of the Musical Union 
of Baltimore was held last week, and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, William H. 
Schwartz; vice-president, Louis Winter; secretary, G. 
Haferkorn ; treasurer, Otto Berger ; executive committee, 
Fred. Gottleib, L. H. Fisher, Charles Kaspar, Charles 
Schmidt, A. C. Gray, Albert Berger and J. J. Geyer; exami- 
nation committee, W. R. Jungnickel, Adolph Rentz, W. F. 
Thiede, Daniel Feldman, Jr., and Frank Feldman. A vote 
of thanks was given to the retiring officers, M. Frank Feld- 
man, president, and Mr. August Derlin, secretary, in which 
capacity the former has acted for the past seventeen years. 
There is $2,723.11 in the treasury. 

Relics of the National Opera Company.—The last 
remnants of the National Opera Company were scattered 
last Saturday morning. An auction sale of the dispos- 
sessed stock was held at the corporation yard, East Six- 
teenth street, and brought a total of $922.25. Mrs. F. B. 
Thurber holds a mortgage of about $40,000 on the property. 
When the company was disfranchised some time ago the 
property was stored at No. 205 East Ninety-ninth street, 
but for non-payment of rent was put into the street, when 
the city took it up. There were fifteen lots sold, the most 
important of which were: Lot No. 1, music, $130, bought 
by Oscar Hammerstein ; Lot No. 2, costumes, $300, Gib- 
son; Lot No. 3, musical instruments, $31, Pape ; Lot No. 
4, desk and drawers, $14; Lot No. 11, old scenery, $40, 
Hammerstein, and Lot No. 14, drop curtains, $350, Ham- 
merstein. The property was all ina more or less dilapi- 
dated condition, but the bidding was lively. Mr. Rand, of 
Van Tassel & Kearney, cenducted the sale, and sold all the 
articles in about an hour’s time. 

Jean de Reszke on the Voice.—Boston, Mass., March 
29, 1892.—One of the brightest and most popular young 
officials of the House of Representatives, who is himself a 
good deal of a singer, has in his possession a paper of 
which he is justly proud, for it contains an autograph sen- 
timent from the tenor Jean de Reszké, with whom he has 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance. The sentiment is 
as follows: ‘*La voix est une grande coquette, plus vous 
pensez a elle, plus elle vous fuit. Mais sacrifiez la un 
instant a l’articulation, 4 l’expression, et aussitot vous le 
trouverez aupres de vous.—Jean de Reszké, 1892.’’ ‘‘ The 
voice is a great coquette, the more you think of her the 
further she flees from you. But ignore her for a moment 
for articulation, for expression and you immediately find 
her at your side.—Jean de Reszké, 1892.-”’ 

The d’Albert Recitals.—The program of Mr, Eugen 
d’Albert’s first recital at the Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall, yesterday afternoon, included Beethoven, 
thirty-two variations in C minor, and the same composer’s 
sonatas, opera 53, 90, 109 and 110. To-morrow Mr, d’Al- 
bert will perform works by Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Raff, Schubert, Strauss-Tausig and Liszt, and Saturday he 
will interpret compositions by Bach, Mozart, Brahms, 
Chopin, Rubinstein and Liszt. 

“ Child of Fortune.”—‘‘ Uncle Celestin ”’ retires from the 
Casino stage at the end of two weeks, and its place will be 
taken by Millécker’s ‘‘ Child of Fortune,’’ known in Europe 
under the title of ‘*Das Sonntagskind.’”’ Mrs. Laura Schir- 
mer-Mapleson will make her début in light opera in the 
coming preduction. 

Seidl Concert.—Next Sunday evening Anton Seidl and 
his orchestra, together with Clémentine de Vere, Scalchi, 
Ritter-Gétze, Olive Fremstadt, Julie E. Wyman, Mr. Cam- 
panini, Mr, Rieger, Mr. Galassi, Emil Fischer and others, 
will appear at the Lenox Lyceum. 

Pappenheim’s Recital.—Eugenie Pappenheim, the well- 
known vocal teacher, will give her annual pupil \concert at 


Chickering Hall next Saturday evening, when she will pre- 
sent a very interesting program. 


Chicago to Have a Peace Jubilee.—In a musical way 
there is a unique attraction in store for the visitors to the 
world’s fair, for the great peace jubilee of Boston will be 
duplicated in Chicago in 1893. To this end there has just 
been organized by a number of influential and wealthy 
citizens the International Temple of Music, and the first 
regular meeting was held last week at the Chicago Musical 


College. Among the gentlemen present were: 

E, A, Robinson, W. Hesing, E. Mandel, 
General FitzSimons, A. M. Snydacker, A. J, Stone, 

W. C, Seipp, A. Schmidt, A. O, Slaughter, 
John C. Carroll, Frank G. Logan, Geo, O. Knapp, 
E. A, Potter, Malcolm McNeil, M. D. Preston, 


Captain De la Mar, E, A. Shedd, 
John M. Smyth, F. Ziegfeld, Jr., 

The project is backed by ample capital to carry out the 
most elaborate plans, the idea being to offer during the 
world’s fair a series of daily concerts of the most celebrated 
military bands of Europe and other talent. It is intended 
that the concerts shall be popular, informal and the cost of 
admission will be moderate, so as to place it in the reach 
of the masses. With this object in view the First Regiment 
Armory has been leased from™ May to November, 1893, dur- 
ing which time Chicago and her hundreds of thousands of 
visitors will be given a musical treat such as has never be- 
fore been experienced. The immense armory will be trans. 
formed into a building similar to the Trocadero at Paris 
and will, it is estimated, seat 6,000 people. At the meeting 
yesterday the company was formed and the papers sent to 
Springfield. Dr. Ziegfeld was appointed director general of 
the affair. The $100,000 stock has all been subscribed.— 
Chicago * Herald.” 


J. H. Shepard, 


Mr. Jones Gets His Violin.—Bethune Jones, of 545 
Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn, has recovered his valuable 
violin. It was given to a messenger boy on Tuesday after 
noon of last week by Mrs. Jones, the boy having shown her 
a note signed ‘ Bethune,” in which the writer directed 
that the violin should be sent to him. 
handsomely dressed young man walked 
pawnshop, in Park row, and pledged the violin for $15. 
Sergeant Delehanty, of the De Kalb avenue (Brooklyn) police 
station, was in the shop at the time, and when the message 
came from police headquarters to look out for the violin he 
notified Mrs. Jones. Together they went to Simpson’s and 
redeemed the vielin. 

When Mrs. Jones reached home she found a message ad- 
dressed to her son, which she opened at the request of the 
It read : 


On the same day a 
into Simpson’s 


sergeant, who had accompanied her. 

Bethune: Don’t let the violin worry you, as it was just a 
joke played on you. 

No name was signed to the message. The handwriting 
is similar to that in the message asking for the violin. The 
violin is considered very valuable. It has been in the 
family for many years and has been highly prized. On the 
inside is inscribed: ‘* Antoine Stradivere, Cremone, 1714.” 
But Vitali, the celebrated violinist, declares that it is only 
on the Stradivarius pattern and is really a Cremona of the 
French school. Mr. Jones is a player of considerable 
ability. 

The Jones family declare that they do not look upon the 
affair as a ‘‘joke’’ at all, and say that if they find the 
culprit who tried to be so humorous they will make it warm 
for him.—‘* Recorder.”’ 


A New Waltz.—The ‘‘ American Minister Waltz,’’ which 
is being played by the orchestra in Mr. Crane’s new play of 
that name, is the compesition of a Miss Ida Benedict, a 
young New York girl, who is favorably known for her tal- 
ents as professional accompanist. 
to order, the young lady having distinguished herself last 
season by the writing of the ‘‘Senator Waltz,’’ which was 
played through the entire run of that play. The pretty 
‘*Stuart Caprice’’ written for and dedicated to Miss Jane 


The waltz was written 


Stuart—known for her original vocabulary in ‘*The Sen- 
ator’’—is also the work of Miss Benedict, and she has 
many tuneful, pretty things besides in the hands of our 
music publishers. 

She is tall and slight, with dark hair, blue-gray, thoughtful 
eyes, a sensitive mouth and a marked earnestness of man- 
ner. Although as yet unversed in harmony, the musicians 
through whese hands her work passes scarcely ever find it 
necessary to change any portions of it to bring it in accord 
with musical grammar. The waltz is her favorite rhythm. 
Miss Benedict has a marvelous sight reading capacity, 
transposes correctly at sight and memorizes with facility. 
At Mrs. Carroll’s musicale last week she elicited the warm- 
est praise from Campanini for her sympathetic accompani- 
ment of his songs at sight. Mrs. Laura Schirmer-Mapleson, 
Mrs. Arthur Dyett, Miss Emily Banta are among those who 
seek her. She is regular accompanist for Miss Nora M. 
Green. 


Dossert’s New Mass.—On Easter Monday night Mr. 
Dossert will produce his new ‘‘ Messe Solennelle’’ (manu- 
script) in concert at the Madison Square Concert Hall, with 
a grand orchestra and a chorus of 100 voices from St. 
Stephen’s Church choir. He will have the assistance 





of the eminent violinist Maud Powell and Mrs. Carl 
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Alves, the contralto; also the following soloists: Miss 
Deane Creamer, soprano; Mr. J. Graff, tenor; Mr. J. J. 
Dossert, basso; Mr. G. Dannreuther, concert master ; 
Victor Herbert, solo 'cello ; William Reimers, organist. 

Rowley.—Caroline D. Rowley has been engaged by Di- 
rector J. H. Howe to teach in the De Pauw School of Music 
piano and harmony. Miss Rowley has taught in Michigan 
and [owa, and has just resigned a position in Staunton to 
accept that at De Pauw. She is also a concert organist and 
is able to give piano lecture recitals, De Pauw is again to 
be congratulated. 

The Bagby-Friedheim Recitals.—Albert Morris Bagby 
and Arthur Friedheim have been giving lecture recitals in 
Illinois. Among other places they were at Galesburg, 


Monmouth and Jacksonville. They stopped also at 


Washington, Pa., on the way out. Mr. Bagby returned 
last Friday to New York, while Mr. Friedheim went on to 
New Haven to play the same afternoon. They have 
another tour in prospect, beginning late in April and ex- 
tending further west. 

The Little Mothers Society.—A very delightful enter- 
tainment took place on Wednesday evening iast in the 
drawing room of Mrs. George A. Hearn, 46 East Sixty- 
ninth street, for the benefit of the Little Mothers Aid 
Society. 

A four act operetta, written by M. Howard, was given 
under his personal direction. 

A miniature stage, and the setting of the piece, which 
was perfect in every detail, made a beautiful picture and 
enabled the artists to render the opera entirely satisfactory 
to the large audience present. 

The following ladies and gentlemen volunteered their 
services: Mrs. Dyett, Mrs. Adele Laelis Baldwin, Mr, Red- 
mond, Mr. Perry Averill, Mr. Arnold. 

While all acquitted themselves very creditably special 
mention should be made of Mrs. Baldwin, whose stage 
presence and conception of her part (that of a widow with 
a grown up daughter looking for a husband) were a great 
surprise to her friends. Her acting and her finished singing 
entitle her to rank with the best of professionals. She has 
a beautiful, pure contralto voice ; her enunciation is perfect ; 
she was heard to great advantage in her solo ‘‘Only for 
One,”’ and in the duet with Mr. Averill. 
eet Towers School of Vocal Music opens in 


New York in September. Interim address: Care of 


G. Schirmer, 35 Union Square, New York. 


The Rummel Recitals. 

HAT eminent pianist Mr. Franz Rummel be 
T gan last week a series of seven historical recitals, 
which for scope and general musical importance must be 
ranked with those which Anton Rubinstein so successfully 
gave in Germany a few seasons ago. In fact Mr. Rummel’s 
programs seemed to be modeled according to the great 
Russian’s, only that they show a still vaster variety and 
range and a much commendable greater catholicity of taste 
than was displayed by Rubinstein. Unquestionably Mr. 
Rummel’s musical memory is wonderful and his repertory 
probably the largest of any living pianist. 

The program for last Friday afternoon’s first recital at 


Madison Square Garden Concert Hall was as follows: 


Prelude and “ The Carman’s Whistle” William Byrd 
(Born in London, 1540; died in London, July 4, 1623.) 
“ The King's Hunting Jigg John Bull 
(Born in Somersetshire, 1563; died in Antwerp, March 12, 1625.) 
‘** Le Bavolet Flottant.” Frangois Couperin 


(Born in Paris, November 10, 1668; died in Paris, 1738.) 
Gavotte and variations Jean Philippe Rameau 
(Born in Dijon, September 25, 1683; died in Paris, September 12, 1764.) 
** The Cat's Fugue.” : Domenico Scarlatti 
(Born in Naples, 1683 ; died in Naples, 1757.) 
Prelude and fugue No, 3, ** Well Tempered 
Clavichord " 


{ Praeludium 


| Allemande., 
Partita, B flat, major { oe Johann Seb. Bach 
Menuet, | 
Gigue. 
Chromatic fantasia and fugue.. J 


(Born in Eisenach, March 21, 1685; 
{ Prelude, E . | 


died in Leipsic, July 28, 1760 


| Allemande. 
Courante Geor 
Air The 

} 


| Harmonious Blacksmith"’., | 


g Fried. Haendel 


Suite. 
| and 


variations, 
died in London 


(Born in Halle, February 23, 1685; April 13, 1750 


Gigue Carl Heinrich Graun 
died 


i759.) 


Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach 


(Born 1701 
Sonata, A major 
(Born in Weimar, March 14, 1714; died in Hamburg, September 14, 1788.) 


, 


1, Allegro con brio. 2. Poco adagio. 3. Allegro vivace 


Andante with variations Joseph Hayda 


(Born in Rohrau on Leitha, March 31, 1732; died in Vienna, May 31, 1809.) 


Gigue,inG... ' 
E & , . f Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Fantasia and sonata, in C minor ee 


(Born in Salzburg, January 27, 1756; died in Vienna, December 5, 1791.) 


Many of these compositions are nowadays of not more 
than a merely historic interest, yet Mr. Rummel, in spite of 
his apparent nervousness, succeeded in making them pleas 
ing, to an appreciative and enthusiastic audience, which, 


however, should have been larger in number. Most 


grandly played was the Bach chromatic fantaisie and fugue, 





most polished the Handel suite in E, most scholarly the 
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Graun gigue in B flat minor and most pleasantly the Mozart 
fantaisie sonata. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted entirely to Beethoven, 
and although the strain of listening to half a dozen sonatas 
by that master is not a small one the audience was a 
larger and more demonstrative one than that of the first 
afternoon. Here is the program : 
Sonata, op, 2% (1801), A flat 


2. Scherzo allegro molto, Trio. 


1. Andante con variazioni 
8. Marcia funtbre sulla morte d'un eroe. 4, Rondo, Allegro. 
Sonata, op, 27 (1801), C sharp minor,, 


1. Adi 3. Presto agitato, 
Sonata, op. 58 (1808) ( ° 
1. Allegro con brio, 2. Introduzione, 


Allegretto moderato 


igio sostenuto, 2, Allegretto, 
major *- * 
Adagio molto, 3, Rondo, 


Prestissimo 


Sonata, op. 57 (1804), F minor, ° 
1, Allegro assai. Pitallegro, 2. Andante con moto, 3, Allegro 
ma non troppo, Presto, 
Sonata, op. 110 (1821), A flat ar 
1. Moderato cantabile. Molto espressivo 2. Allegro molto 
8. Adagio ma non troppo, (Klagender Gesang.) Fuga 
Allegro ma non troppo, L’istesso tempo di Arioso (Ermattet, 
klagend.) L’istesso tempo della fuga 
Sonata, op, 111 (1822), C minor 
1, Maestoso, Allegro con brio ed appassionato, Arietta, 2, Adagio 


molto semplice e cantabile. 

Rummel! is a most conscientious, musicianly and intelli 
gent Beethoven player, whose interpretations deserve praise 
moreover for all absence of sensationalism. His technic is 
ample, as was evinced inthe tempi and clearness of the 


His 


reading of the last movement of the ‘‘ Appassionata,’’ how- 


”’ sonata. 


first and last movements of the ‘* Waldstein 
ever, was altogether too violent, andif a fault must be men- 
tioned it is his too explosive styleindynamics. His sforzan 
dos are startling, and his fortissimos hurt your tympanum, 
while the mezzotinti are nearly always absent. He plays 
either forte or piano and the fine gradual shadings to 
which we have so recently been treated and become accus- 
tomed we miss with sorrow. 

The third recital took place on Monday of this week with 
the following well selected program : 
.. Muzio Clementi 


Sonata, op. 47, No, 2, with the toccata at end 


died in Evesham, near London, March 10, 1832.) 
Allegro 


(Born in Rome, 1752 ; 


1, Allegro con brio, 2, Andante quasi Allegretto. 3. Rondo. 


assai, Toccata, Prestissimo, 
Rondeau Brillante, op. 109 

(Born in Pressburg, November 14, 1778; died in Weimar, October 17, 1837.) 
Nocturnes, E flat major, A majer John Field 


(Born in Dublin, July 26, 1782; died in Moscow, January 11, 1837.) 


Johann Nepomuk Hummel 


Toccata, op. 92 ° ‘ ; Charles Czerny 
(Born 1791 ; died 1857.) 
Etude, op. 57, * Le Légéreté”’ oe . — Ignaz Moscheles 

(Born in Prague, May 90, 1704; died in Leipsic, March 10, 1870.) 
Sonata, op. 39 (1816) ) 

1. Allegro moderato con spirato ed 
Ben 
3, Menuetto capriccioso 
Ronde, Mod- 


erato € molto grazioso | 
J 


assai legato 2. Andante 





tenuto C. M. v. Weber 


Presto assai. 4 


Momento Capriccioso, op, 12 (180°) 
Rondeau Brilliante, op, 62 > 
December 18, 1786; died in London, June 
5, 1826.) 
No, 2 ) 
{No Sises 


Fantasia, ** Wanderer " | 


(Born in Eutin (Oldenburg), 


Impromptus, op, 90 


\ . S P| 
1. Allegro con fuoco ma non{ Fr, Schubert 


* Wander 
4. Allegro 


troppo, 2. Adagio (der 


er"). 3. Presto 
(Born in Lichtenthal, near Vienna, January 31, 1797 ; died in Vienna, No 
vember 19, 1828.) 

Mr, Rummel, fresh from his victory of the evening pre. 
vious at the Liederkranz concert, was in splendid form and 
played the program—a difficult and trying one—in a most 
vital, buoyant manner. 
self to his musical environment, hence his playing of the 
was truthful 


He certainly accommodates him- 


interesting numbers of his scheme and 
earnest. 

The music of this epoch requires little modern spirit, but 
acrisp elegance and clean technic. These qualities Mr. 
Rummel made a capital exposition of and played the Czerny 
toccata in such a delightful manner as to cause positive 
enthusiasm. Think of aNew York nineteenth century au 
But they did, and Mr. Rummel 
was forced to repeat its prosaic but technically interesting 


The chivalric measures of the A flat 


dience applauding Czerny ! 


study in double notes. 
sonata ef Weber were well delivered, and the ‘‘ Wanderer”’ 
fantasia was most artistically interpreted. Schumann’s 


music will occupy this afterneon’s recital. 


From Cincinnati to New York,—Mr. Chas, J. Coleman, 
for the last twenty years vocal teacher, musical director 
and organist at Cincinnati, Ohio, has come to New York to 


stay. His present address is 490 Columbus avenue. 


*“*L’Amico Fritz’? in Vienna.— Mascagni’s opera 
‘*L’Amico Fritz’ has been produced at the Imperial Opera 
House in Vienna. 
cluding several members of the imperial family. The 


A splendid audience was present, in- 


opera was only partly successful. 


Dr. Warren Will Conduct,—Mr. Fredk. Dean announces 
that he has secured the services of Richard Henry Warren, 
of St. Bartholomew's choir, this city, who will conduct at 
the Thursday morning lecture, April 7, upon the ‘*Stabat 
Mater Dolerosa.’’ Mr. Warren introduced Antonin Dverak’s 
works in this country, and at the first production was as- 
sisted by Clementine De Vere and Campanini. 
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BOSTON NEWS. 


Boston Orrice or Tux Musicar Courier, ' 
157 Tremont Srreer, April 2, 1892. § 


HE twenty-first concert by the Symphony Or- 

chestra was given this evening. Thesoloists were Mr. 

Ch, Molé, Mr. Heinrich Schuécker and Mr. Heinrich Meyn, 
and the program was: 


Symphony No. 8, in A minor,** Scotch” ............6ceseeees Mendelssohn 
Andante and Allegro from concerto for flute and harp......,...... Mozart 
Serenade for string orchestra, in F major....... ....6.06.0ee00e Volkmann 


** Wotan’s Farewell’’ and “ Fire Charm,” from ** Die Walkiire’’.. Wagner 

In his reading of the familiar but ever delightful 
‘‘Scotch’’ symphony Mr. Nikisch was guilty of taking un- 
due liberties with the score. In several instances, two at 
least, the tempi were radically changed from the explicit 
metronomic directions of Mendelssohn, on account of which 
alteration the, whole effect was entirely different from that 
intended by the composer. 

Mendelssohn also caused to be printed upon the first page 
of the score, immediately following the dedication to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, instructions to the effect that be- 
tween the movements no pauses should be made, and that 
the audience should be told so through the medium of the 
program. 

It is customary, however, to make these waits, and be- 
tween the first and second movements is almost unavoid- 
able, owing to the interruption caused by that insufferable 
Between the following move- 
intentions should be re- 


nuisance, the late comer. 
ments we think Mendelssohn’s 
spected and observed. 

In the two movements from the Mozart concerto for flute 
and harp, both Mr, Molé and Mr. Schuécker won very hearty 
applause. 

Both deserved it, as their performance was quite faultless 
from all points of view. Mr. Schuécker, since his coming 
to Boston, has shown us what the harp can be as a solo in- 
strument. His execution is most facile and clean, and his 
tone deliciously musical and sweet. 

Last in order was ‘‘ Wotan's Farewell,’’ and the ‘“ Fire 
Charm,’”’ with Mr, Meyn as the singer. Mr. Meyn is a 
gentleman who, barring the lack of a few trifles in the way 
of voice method and musical intelligéhce generally, would 
have been quite acceptable. What we could hear of his 
effort indicated, at least, no lack of earnestness. 

The orchestra, as usual, was prompt in attack, smooth in 


its light and shade, and finished in every detail. The pro- 
gram for the next concert will be : 
Sorta Ca na sks kano des Seen tans ba> o0dndeni teeaneeke Goldmark 


Ballade for orchestra, ‘*‘ The Mermaid”’........... Edmond de Mihalovich 


(First time.) 
Symphony No. 2, in A major, ‘In the Spring”’...............J. K. Paine 

The Miersch brothers, Johannes (violin) and Paul (’cello), 
gave a concert on Wednesday evening in Association Hall, 
assisted by Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, soprano, and Mr. Carl 
Stasny, pianist, with Mrs, Field and Mr. Michael as accom- 
panists, 

The program included the first movement from the 
Schubert B flat trio for piano, violin and ’cello; the Vieux- 
temps concerto, No. 1, for violin; two groups of songs 
(Mrs. Wyman), the Bach ** Chaconne ”’ and a brace each of 
compositions for the piano and ’cello. 

Mr. Johannes Miersch showed himself possessed of an 
ample technic, and a tone, while not particularly broad, 
yet of fairly good proportion. He was not always true in 
intonation and his phrasing was sometimes lacking in 
finish, which faults, although not especially glaring in this 
instance, still were faults, probably due to nervousness. 
In the ensemble work he seemed more at home and the 
Schubert trio was enjoyable to a large degree by reason of 
his co-operation, 

Mr. Paul Miersch was heard upon this occasion for the first 
time in Boston, and gave more than an ordinary amount 
of pleasure. His playing gave unmistakable indications of 
an inherent musical nature, and his performance, techni- 
cally, was excellent. 

Mrs. Wyman, whose beautiful voice is ever a delight, 
sang with a warmth and a certain unreserved spontaneity 
which always characterize her work and as often win her 
the admiration of an audience. These were not her enly 
qualifications. She is also an intelligent singer and in every 
number displayed good taste and great discrimination. 

Mr. Stasny, while an accurate player, failed to give es- 
pecial pleasure to his hearers. He seemed painfully care- 
ful concerning his execution andthe result was therefore 
rather dry and pedantic. This feeling was entirely absent, 
however, in his playing of the ‘‘ Elfantanz,’”’ and the airy 
grace which he gave this charming piano arrangement of 
Popper’s ’cello composition made this number one of the 
pleasant features of the program. 

Mrs. Field and Mr. Michael performed their duties satis- 
factorily. There was, however, a slight tendency on the 
part of Mrs. Field to intrude the piano at times. 

se ee 

On Thursday last a very interesting concert was given 
by the following named members of the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory: Mrs. Maas, piano; Mr, E. Mahr, 
violin, and Mr. Leo Schultz, ’cello. 

The program included a novelty, at least to Boston, a 





trio in E minor, op. 14, by Martin Roeder, which met with 
a most enthusiastic reception by the large audience assem- 
bled in Sleeper Hall, due in a measure to the very skillful 
performance given it by the artists above mentioned. We 
think the first movement and the adagio were the most 
noteworthy parts of the work. 

The great brilliancy and effective climaxes which this 
melodious composition contains were brought out in an ad- 
mirable manner, and the performers as well as the com- 
poser were given several enthusiastic recalls. 

One other specimen of chamber music upon the program 
was Brahms’ familiar yet always beautiful A major sonata 
for piano and violin, op. 100, This number received a de- 
lightful interpretation, being given with intense feeling. 

The ‘* Two Impromptus,’’ op. 5, Louis Maas, were also 
on the program. Both are fine tone pictures, and deserve 
to be much better known.than they are. Mrs, Maas gave 
each a most sympathetic rendering and received several 
recalls and a number of beautiful floral tributes. 

Last, though not least, we must mention the performance 
of the Bach ‘*Chaconne,’? by Mahr. Its difficulties are 
enormous, as everyone knows, yet Mr. Mahr was their 
master. His interpretation was spirited and his reading 
most scholarly. These concerts are given fortnightly and 


reflect much credit upon the faculty. 
see 


Schumann’s *‘ Paradise and the Peri’’ was the solo work 
given by the Cecilia at its third concert in Music Hall last 
Thursday evening. Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, Miss H. S. 
Whittier, Miss N. Salome Thomas, Miss Lena Little, Miss 
Florence I. King, Mr. W. J. Winch, Mr. L. L. Buffum and an 
orchestra assisted and Mr. B. J. Lang conducted. 

The performance, generally speaking, was not up to the 
Cecilia’s standard, The orchestra was rough and careless 
in manyinstances. The chorus, while giving out a strong 
and true tone was not always prompt in attack and 
neglected to observe scarcely more than half the marks of 
expression indicated in the score. 

The soloists were on the whole unsatisfactory. Mrs. Ford 
was uneven in her work. Mr. Winch seemed to struggle 
with a part in which he could not arouse his own interest. 
Mr. Buffum sang little and was heard less. Miss Whittier 
seemed to win the heartiest appreciation from the audience, 
and we think she fairly earned the applause so generously 
bestowed upon her at the conclusion of her solo. 

Mr. Eugen d’Albert will give three piano recitals in Mu- 
sic Hall on the afternoons of April 18, 21 and 23. The pro- 
gram for the first recital will be devoted exclusively to the 
compositions of Beethoven, 

Owing to the unusual amount of information which it 
will contain and the consequent additional labor its com- 
pilation will involve, Mr. G. H. Wilson’s Year Book (ninth 
volume) will not be ready until some time in June. This 
little volume has now become an indispensable acquisition 
to our musical literature. Accurate, concise and conve- 
nient, it fills a place peculiarly its own in every musician’s 
library. 

Mrs. Julie L. Wyman announces a song recital for the 
evening of April 18. She will be assisted by Mrs. Field, 
pianist. 

The choirs ef the Church of the Advent and St. John’s 
(Jamaica Plain) will give an interesting concert in Tremont 
Temple, April 19, under the direction of Mr. S. B. Whitney, 
organist of the first named church. An orchestra (the Mo- 
zart Club), under the leadership of Mr. Percival Gassett, and 
several prominent soloists will assist. 

Mr. Carl Baermann’s third and last chamber concert will 
take place next Friday evening. Mr. Loeffler, violin, and 
Mr. Schultz, ’cello, will assist. 


Mancinelli’s Opera.—Mancinelli is at Hamburg 
superintending the rehearsals of the German version of his 
opera ‘‘Isora de Provenza,”’ originally produced at Bologna 
in 1884. 

Marie Roze’s Opera.—Marie Roze has written an 
opera, the libretto based upon an Italian story by Lamar- 
tine, for which the music will be furnished by an English 
composer. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Mme, FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music HAS REMOVED 
to its new and handsome building 


{28 and {30 EAST 58th STREET. 














(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
O7 Fifth Awenue, NWew York City. 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention. All the teachers use the same method. Homes 
selected for pupils. Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 
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Leschetizky the Tone Master. 
VIENNA, 
HATEVER may be the unique attractions 
of Vienna, the stately city, there is a certain spot 
within its range, not accessible to the many, which is a mag- 
net to those who chance to know that here is the home of 
Leschetizky, now confessed to be the greatest tone master 


in the world. Now and then America comes to know, first 
one and then another, of the pupils of this master. Years 
ago it was Essipoff, his pupil and wife, who charmed her 
audiences ; since then we have heard Bloomfield and Mrs. 
Hopekirk, who attributes the wonderful growth in tone 
and finish, so marked since her former visits to America, 
entirely to her study with Leschetizky. And now comes 
Paderewski to complete the group. 

We who are in Vienna and have watched his development 
and his successes are not surprised that he has taken 
America captive. Already Paris and London were at his 
feet. In either cities the artist whose number on a concert 
program chanced to follow one of Paderewski’s must 
content himself with little or no applause, the supply hav- 
ing been exhausted over the artist at the piano. Listen- 
ing to such playing one naturally asks: Who has been the 
master of this artist? For although genius is heaven born 
there must, allthe same, be a guiding hand, and the more 
pronounced the gift the firmer and truer must be that 
hand. 

Between pupil and master, in the case of Paderewski and 
Leschetizky, there exist warm admiration and friendship. 
Each appreciates the other and many have been the weeks 
and menths spent together under the hospitable roof of 
the Vienna house—a house which has become the centre of 
a group of the strongest and most distinguished musicians 
in Europe. 

It is a pretty house in a suburb of Vienna, of two or 
three stories with a glass porte cochére. This is the home 
of Leschetizky and Mrs. Essipeff, his wife. One of those 
queer German bells, with its long iron handle, serves as the 
connecting link between this interesting household and us 
of the outside world. This we pull, and almost immediate- 
ly the man in buttons responds, and we enter and ascenda 
short flight of stone steps to the second floor. The first 
intimation that this is the house of a musician meets us in 
the dainty figure which looks out from her niche and is 
holding a scroll of music. Entering a corridor we at once 
catch sight of the long music room, from which many 
windows open upon the garden below. It is a large in- 
closed garden, one of those delightful nooks where the 
groups of tables and chairs suggest hours devoted to the 
coffee taking and smoke talks of Leschetizky with his 
family and guests. For he is the soul of hespitality and 
is a wit withal, and with guests like Sarasate, Schiitte, 
Joachim, Brahms, Paderewski, Richter, the leader of the 
symphony concerts of Vienna—in fact, all the greater ar- 
tists of the day as they chance to be in Vienna—there must 
be in the charming garden no end of wit, the charming 
Essipoff and other clever women sure to be found here 
lending their full share. We think of these groups on sunny 
afternoons and moonlit evenings and are sensible of the 
charm that goes with the fragrant coffee and the wreathing 
smoke of the cigarette, and we almost forget ourselves in 
these garden fancies and that we are in fact only looking 
from a window of the music room above. Two very long 
rooms serve the double purpose of drawing and music 
room. At one end stand two grand pianos side by side, 
bearing the names respectively of Bésendorfer and Lem- 
bach, Vienna and Berlin makers. Behind these, one at 
each corner, are two pedestals bearing marble busts of Liszt 
and Chopin. At the other end of the room, conspicuously 
placed near the archway connecting the two rooms, is a 
bust of the lovely Essipoff, at the base of which and thrown 
across one shoulder one sees always a wreath of laurel. 
The lines of the bust end gracefully in a scroll of music. 
These rooms also contain many casts of eminent composers. 
Beethoven, Bach, Mendelssohn, all are there—and the 
sunlight glowing softly through the masses of stained glass 
behind the pianos bestows a rich coloring over the rare 
and suggestive group. Lew divans here and there in the 
corners with the paraphernalia for smoking suggest the 
strong Russian touch of smoke joys which pervade the 
house. Here are also some very fine portraits of Leschetiz. 
ky and Essipoff that have been painted by famous artists; 
one of Leschetizky at the age of thirty or forty ; also other 
fine works of art presented at various times by their 
authors. 

But by far the most interesting room is Leschetizky’s own 
private study. A very striking portrait, three-fourths size, 
painted by a famous Austrian artist, hangs over the desk. 
Tiger skins on the floor, walls stretched in Turkish stuffs, 
massive furniture in carved oak, the walls covered with 
photographs, engravings and etchings of famous compos- 
ers, all bearing some token of the personal friendship which 
prompted the gift—a friendly autographic greeting—a bar 
of music written, among them one of Rubinstein; others of 
the two Wieniawski brothers in duplex profile, and many 
famous names known in Russia and Poland only ; also pic- 
tures of women pianists—a great many of Essipoff, taken 
at various points in her life. Then there are trophies of 
Leschetizky’s own artistic conquests when his work lay 
more actively before the public—a beautiful piece in 
bronze representing some order, the decoration of which he 
always wears, and surmounted with laurel. The gift con- 
ferred a great distinction upon a man already greatly hon- 
ored. A most striking decoration is on the desk—a set in- 
cluding all the apparatus that a writing desk warrants, in 
malachite, the gift of Russian admirers. Many other rich 
gifts, some of them from crowned heads, figure here. 

Original manuscripts of famous composers and autograph 
letters form a rare and interesting collection. The luxuri- 
ous smoking couch and the suggestive paraphernalia tell of 
the confabs that must go on here when bad weather ban- 
ishes the witty company from the charming gardens below. 

From the corridor outside this delightful room another 
stairway of stone, broad and well lighted, leads to the floor 
upon which Essipoff has her suite. In the parlor is her own 
grand piano, and here she practices during those intervals 
which are only too infrequent in her engagements, for 
Essipoff is always in demand in all the great European 
cities. Leschetizky’s own room is on this floor, and in this 
is still another grand piano. It is here that he is most 
likely to do his composing. The guest room is also upon 





this floor, and contains still another grand piano ; in fact, 
one seldom meets with a piano of lesser sort in Vienna. The 
musical atmosphere of the household is thus strongly ac- 
centuated, and still more so when the master himself is 
visible. The personnel of Leschetizky recalls that of Liszt. 
Dark, dreamy eyes, strong face, large, supple, powerful 
hands. He is interesting to the last degree; a brilliant 
man intellectually, extremely clever at repartee, a man to 
grace any circle, strong in his likes and dislikes, poetic and 
dreamy, passionate and strong as the mood compels, easy 
and artistic in dress, an inveterate smoker, loving his cigar 
next to his art. This is but a sketch in a few lines of that 
Leschetizky whom we see. Europe knows him for the great 
artist and composer that he is; America has yet to learn 
his value in these directions, and is beginning to do so 
through the strong pupils he has already sent to her shores. 

To Vienna every autumn pupils flock from all countries, 
hoping to be taken in to the charmed circle of his pupils. 
At his Wednesday classes one sees Russians, Italians, Poles, 
Germans, Swedes, Scotch, Americans and French. These 
Wednesday evenings have become famous. Of his method 
itis not for me tospeak. Let the results do that. Essi-. 
poff and Hopekirk have shown it. Paderewski, his most 
recent brilliant pupil, illustrates his master’s perfection, 
for Leschetizky is par excellence a tone master. 

If one is fortunate enough to have won his approval and 
to have been accepted as his pupil he must first go through 
a laborious task by way of preparation in the method of 
the master at the hands of some one of his several assist- 
ants, he designating the one who will best meet the in. 
dividual requirements. How soon the pupil will be’ re- 
ceived at private lessons depends upon that pupil’s talent 
and energy. He says: ‘* While I never teach two pupils in 
the same way, there is a certain grammar, so to speak, 
which must be learned at the start. Iam too old and too 
cross and too busy to bother myself with all this, and that 
is why I have my assistants do all the foundation work." 
The outcome of all this preparation will be a certain touch, 
after which comes the crowning work which his genius alone 
can stimulate. He uses the word ‘‘cross’’ of himself. 
This relates to that high ideal, that perfection of expression 
which it annoys him to find wanting in the work of his 
pupils. As was said of Joubert in literature: “Il aime la 
perfection plus que la gloire.”’ Not that Leschetizky is in- 
different to appreciation. He has received all that Europe 
can bestow, but his standard of perfection is so high, his 
ideals so refined, that glory is to him a bauble in compari 
son with the satisfaction derived from high achievement. 
His own compositions illustrate this ideal and his pupils 
testify to it. 

In his private lessons he is a severe master, some would 
say tyrannical, but it is the tyranny of devotion to a high 
standard and the demands for achievement in his pupils. 
But the genius of Leschetizky as a teacher appears never so 
strongly as upon the occasion of his Wednesday evening 
classes, where only those who have so far mastered his 
principles as to be able to play in public subject to his 
criticism without too great suffering are expected to play. 

One of his pupils thus describes one of these Wednesday 
evenings, which last from 5 to 8 o’clock : 

‘On reaching the house, which, brilliantly lighted, 
looked very festive in contrast with the solid, serious 
master and pupil hours I had spent there—as the servant 
removed my wraps music from within met my ears and 
my eyes took in, not only the brilliant music room, but also 
the dining room, at one side, in which tea and cakes were 
served at odd moments between the numbers. At one side 
of the corridor stood two gentlemen, one of whom having 
recently heard play in Paris, when he had set the town 
wild, I recognized at once. It was Paderewski, who had 
come in fresh from a philharmonic triumph, where he had 
played a Schumann concerto with the Richter Orchestra. 
At that moment a Russian lady of great beauty, and a 
pianist of fine ability, I afterward found, came from within 
and spoke to him, saying that the master wished to see him. 
As I entered he also passed in and Leschetizky, who was 
seated at one of the pianos, playing the orchestra part of 
a Saint-Saéns concerto played by one of his pupils, beckoned 
to him to come and sit beside him. Now and again he 
would take Paderewski’s hand most affectionately, calling 
his attention to some passage of beauty, the incense of his 
cigar accentuating his enjoyment—for to smoke his cigar 
at these times is a privilege accorded the great master 
without demur. I noticed the modesty, even to shyness, 
in Paderewski’s manner, and he soon fell back from this 
conspicuous position and seated himself in the further 
drawing room, where the lights were low, in order more 
fully to enjoy the music as it went on. 

‘*Grouped about the room near the piano were’ 15 or 
20 pupils. At the right a lady attracted my notice—a pale, 
strong face, short, waving dark hair falling about it ; lus- 
trous, expressive eyes, long, thin hands, a slender figure in 
an esthetic gown of a dark clinging material with frills of 
soft, old lace falling over the wrists, and a ruff of the same 
at the throat.’’ 

My friend need hardly have added the "name—Hopekirk 
—so well have her American audiences come to know this 
gifted, artistic woman, to whom this description, given 
two years ago, so perfectly applies to-day. The account 
goes on: ‘She said to me later: ‘One life is not long 
enough to learn what this man can teach.’’’ Those who 
have heard her playing within the last year and noted the 
great advance she has made realize the truth of what she 
said of her master. Tocontinue the account: ‘Late in 
the evening we had the pleasure of hearing her play. She 
told me she found it easier to play before any audience 
than in the presence of Leschetizky and his pupils on 
these Wednesday evenings. 

‘‘On these evenings a pupil commanded by Leschetizky 
to play a certain work sits at one piano, he at the other, 
illustrating, criticising, accompanying. Needless to say 
he often convulses his audience at the expense of the per- 
former, his witty sarcasms sometimes making havoc with 
the nerves of his pupils. At the end of one piece played 
by a German girl with unfailing conscientiousness and 
preciseness he thus summed up the performance: ‘‘ You 
are a good 4ausfrau. You have swept and dusted fault- 
lessly and set everything in order.” 

Above all and everything Leschetizky demands the 
poetic touch in expression. Technic must be present, but 
sentiment must envelop and crown it, as the flesh covers 
the skeleton. 

At times when the composition chanced to be a favorite 





one, he, taking the work in hand himself, gave it an inter- 
pretation and treatment that proved his genius and his 
mastery of the piano. All who know his playing will never 
forget the power and splendor of it. As a composer Amer. 
ica has yet to know what Europe has long known of his 
value. 

It is wonderful how much one learns by hearing the cor. 
rections of the master of these really fine performances of 
his pupils. He once said to me: ‘I will teach you some 
thing besides playing ; I will teach you music.”’ 

The affection which Leschetizky has for his favorite 
pupil is very marked. Between his engagements in Paris, 
London, &c., Paderewski returns to Vienna, where a snug 
corner always awaits him in his master’s house. They sit, 
smoke, play together. Essipoff often joins them. 

America has but recently come to know the unique per 
sonality of Paderewski. He and his playing are alike rare. 
The sorrows of Poland—poor Poland—in past times so 
tossed about from sovereign to sovereign like the veriest 
football—divided between them like a choice bit between 
greedy gourmands—have not these very sorrows served to 
develop rare gifts in her sons and daughters? Only then 
comes compensation for the sufferings of this gifted but 
sorrowing people. Paderewski comes as a fresh claimant 
for honors, and it is with happy satisfaction that the house 
of Leschetizky and his devoted pupils learn of the honors 
being shown in America to this pupil of a great master.— 
** World.” 

is ~ . 

From Fitzbali to Wagner.—In the last issue of our 
London contemporary the ‘ Meister”? appears an interest 
ing article by W. A. Ellis entitled ‘From Fitzball to Wag 
ner.’’ It deals with the master’s adaptation of the * Flying 
Dutchman” legend from Heine, who, it was alleged by 
the late Dr. Hueffer, saw Fitzball’s drama bearing this 
title during a visit the poet paid to London in 1827, Mr, 
Ellis has taken great trouble over this matter; he first 
proves that Wagner closely follows Heine’s plot, which dif- 
fers materially from Fitzball’s ‘‘ New Nautical Burletta.”’ 
With a thoroughness quite German in its type, he shows 
that Heine was in London in April in that year when this 
play was given at the Adelphi. Pursuing his researches, 
he ascertains that on leaving Hamburg for this journey he 
carried with him an introduction to the Rothschilds, te. 
gether with a letterof credit. Deeming it hopeless to ap. 
ply to this firm to be allowed to pry into their old books, 
Mr. Ellis boldly asked the chief accountant of the Bank of 
England to assist him in his quest. The result was that 
Messrs. Rothschild stated drafts were presented to them 
and cashed on April 6 and 19 and May 8, 11 and 16. This 
is pursuing the investigation to a fine point. When Mr. 
Ellis got the date of the 7th he set to work to find out what 
the poet did on the evening when the playbills in the 
British Museum show this drama was given. After telling 
us where he went to dinner (we ought to know what he had) 
and conjecturing where he went to afterward, he decides 
Heine did not goto the Adelphi, but probably to Drury 
Lane to see ‘* The Slave,’’ which is nothing more than an 
ingenious surmise, Heine must have heard of the old legend 
long before he came to London, and after all he may have 
seen the play when there. Mr, Ellis cannot prove he did 
not see it. 

Ali of This About a Song,.—\ondon, April 1.—The 
court presided over by Justice Sir James Stirling to-day was 
convulsed by a scene quite equal to any witnessed in opera 
bouffe. A motion had been made by Sheard & Co, to re. 
strain Hart Paxton and others from publishing the latest 
silly and popular song, known by its idiotic refrain, 
‘¢Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.’’ The piece has been running 
through the music halls like wildfire, and the hearing of 
the case brought an immense crowd to the ceurt. 

The plaintiffs sought to show that Lottie Collins, a con 
cert hall favorite, secured the song in America, and they 
bought it of her. They then had it rewritten and pro 
duced it from the new words and score. Affidavits in sup 
port of their claims were read from Clement Scott, the 
eminent critic ; Professor Macfarren, the composer, and 
others. 

The defendants produced an affidavit from Flora Moore, 
who says she sang the same song in the United States as 
far back as 1884. The fun came in when counsel, with his 
high and dry legal voice, read the words of the original 
song, with allusions to Tuxedo and other local American 
hits. The text and its solemn delivery by the lawyer were 
irresistibly comic, and the spectators roared, and there 
was an attempt to join in at the chorus, which was sternly 
repressed by the court. Affidavits taken in New York were 
presented, in which deponents declare that the song was 
sung in the United States as early as 1878. 





‘* Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay "’ is said by some to have origi 
nated among negroes in the South, away back ‘ befo’ de 
wah.’”’ Who was responsible for its rejuvenation here no 
one seems to know. Everybody has been whistling or 
singing it for over a year past. 

It quickly traveled across the ocean, and Miss Lottie Col- 
lins is understood to have been the first to inflict it on an 
English audience. She has, in an interview, declared that 
after catching the refrain in this country she had Richard 
Morton arrange the words and Mr. Asher, of the Tivoli, 
London, put the music in shape. The song took at once, 
and has since been on nearly everybody’s lips in London 


and New York. 
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Correspondence. 


Binghamton Budget. 
Bincuamron, N. Y., March 27, 1892 
HE Ladies’ Club ‘* Matinée Musicale ’’ gave their first 
ay public entertainment Thursday, March 2%, at Benett Hall, under 


the direction of their president, Mrs. F, Rogers, who was a pupil of the 


Stuttgart Conservatorium and of Liszt 

It was largely attended by the most music loving people and gave uni 
versal satisfaction, which was shown by the warm applause and many 
neore 

The los of Mrs. F “Rogers were performed in a finished style 


The Dickinson-Beman Orchestra kindly assisted and played well. 
PROGRAM, 


Overture 
Dickinson-Beman Orchestra 


Quartet, two pianos, valse impromptu J. Raff 
Miss Rich, Miss Ricks, Miss Sherwood, Miss Griswold 
solo,’ Love's Garden R. de Koven 
Mrs, Hitchcock 
Piano solo, ** Kamenoi Ostrow,”’ No. 22 Rubinstein 


Miss Fowler 
Recitation, selected 
Mrs, Gerry Jones 
La Bataille”, 
Mrs, Rogers 
Solo, * Alla Stella Confidente"’ V. Robaudi 


Piano solo Gottschalk 


Miss Jeannette Mills 
Piano soli 
‘ Prize Song,” from “ Die Meistersinger Wagner-Bendel 
“ Spinning Chorus" Wagner- Liszt 
Miss Rudd 
Orchestral selection 
Piano soli 
* Arabesque Schumann 
* Danse Caprice Grieg 
Mrs. Gerry Jones 


Soio, ** Dio possente Dio d'amor" (from * Faust'’) Gounod 
Mr. Fred Smith 
Piano solo, ** Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 5" .. Liszt 


Mrs, Rogers 


Solo, * The Journey is Long Coombs 


Miss Williams 
Piano so! 
Prelude from suite in D minor Handel 
Muzurka, op. 10, No, 8 Moszkowski 
Etude, op. 25, No. 7 Chopin 


Miss Whitney 
Ungarishe Rhapsody” 


‘ Josef Lowe 
Miss Meagley, Miss Fowler 


Duet, two pianos, ** 

Orchestral selection —f, 
The Temple Quartet, of Boston, gave a very enjoyable concert at the 

Centenary Church Friday evening, March 26, under the auspices of the 

Malta Commandery. The church was filled, and their solo as well as en 

semble singing was received with great applause and encore demands 

Rarr, 
—=—- 


Music in Providence. 
Provipence, R. I., March 80, 
VY far the best ‘‘ miscellaneous’’ concert of this season 
was one which took place on the evening of March 1, The artists 
participating were Maud Powell, Franz Rummel, Mary Howe, W. J. 
Lavin and G. B, Van Santvoord, Mary Howe has been a great favorite 
with our concert goers ever since her first appearance here and repeated 
on this oceasion her remarkable feats of vocalizing in the upper register, 
which seldom fail to ‘bring down the house.’’ Mr, Lavin sang ex- 
cellently, both in his songs and a duet with his charming better half. The 
instrumental side of the concert, however, was the feature. Rummel 
gave a group of Chopin selections, delightfully played, and for his second 
number a group of four pieces by McDowell, Brassin and Schytte, ending 
with Liszt's second rhapsody, which Paderewski played at one of his re- 
citals here He certainly did not suffer by the contrast, for many thought 
that be had, if anything, a shade the best of it. It was certainly a 
magnificent performance, Miss Powell played numbers by Wieniawski, 
Sarasate and Bach, delighting her old admirers and making hosts of new 
ones. If there be any violinist living who can surpass her for finished 
elegance of style or power of expression I have yet to hear him. The 
local manager, in a moment of poetic inspiration, advertised her as the 
* Queen of the Violin,” a tithe so manifestly appropriate that it certainly 
deserves to be perpetuated. Mr. Van Santvoord's contributions to the 
program were a well played solo and the obligato accompaniments to 
Miss Howe's songs 
18 6 -% 

The Adamowski String Quartet of Boston, closed the Star Course series of 
concerts on March 8 with an excellently played program which included 
Hayda's quartet in D, No. 8, and selections from Beethoven, Grieg and 
Techaikowsky The vocalist was Miss Gertrude Shuman, a young 


Providence soprano oo 


Mr, Hans Schneider gave his fourth piano recital, March 4, with assist 
ance of his advanced pupils and others. Wagner's works furnished the 
material for the program and for the accompanying lecture. 

’- * . . 

A series of three recitals of German Lieder were given by Mrs. Amalie 
Joachim and Miss Villa Whitney White, on the evenings of the 4th and 
18th and the afternoon of the 1%h. The first program was devoted en- 
tirely to Schubert, the second to miscellaneous composers from A, pb, 
1000 down to the present and the last chiefly to song writers of this gen- 
eration. Mrs, Joachim's voice has passed its prime, but yet retains much 
of power and compass. She handles it like a great artist, and showed 
great versatility in rendering songs of widely differing style and sentiment. 
Miss White, formerly a choir singer here, was warmly greeted by her 
many friends. A very interesting feature of all the recitals was the re- 
markably fine duet singing by the two ladies, which was hardly to be 
looked for in the combination of a large voice with a small one. 

> Cs 2 

At the monthly meeting of the Rhode Island Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on March 24 a short program of compositions by Providence musi- 
cians was given. Two quartets for men's voices by Mr. H. C. Macdou- 
gall were sung by the Orpheus Quartet ; Mrs. Amesbury gave a song for 
soprano by Jules Jordan; Mr, @B Sprague played a group of three 
piano pieces composed by himself, and the subscriber sang two of his own 
songs and contributed a paper upon “ The New Musical Gospel.” There 
was a large attendance, and much interest was manifested. 

“ee @ 

De Pachmann gave a recital in Infantry Hall, March 29, which was by 
no means so well attended as it should have been or would have been had 
the public realized what a treat was to be offered. As De Pachmann 
seems to be ranked as a Chopin player par exce//ence, it was natural that 








his program should be largely made up from that composer's works, 
There were seven Chopin numbers, two of them double ones, and they 
were delightfully played and no mistake. The lively pieces seemed to 
“catch” the audience most, as encores were vigorously demanded after 
the etude (op. 10, No, 5) and the waltz (op. 70, No. 1). The pianist scored 
a genuine triumph, for while the people were rather cool at first he had 
them so warmed up at the end that after his closing number (Liszt's 
** Waldesrauschen’’) they recalled him again and again, and he finally had 
to return to the piano before they would be satisfied. If he comes here 
again I'll venture to say he will have a packed house. He is certainly a 
most accomplished artist and his abilities are by no means confined to the 
playing of Chopin. It would be difficuit to wish for anything more satis- 
factory than his rendering of Beethoven's sonata in F, op. 54, or Mendels- 
sohn’s ** Rondo Capriccioso”’ in E. 

Well, we have heard some pretty good piano playing this winter, and 
d' Albert is still to come, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at their 
closing concert on April 6, of which more anon. Wo. A. Porrer, 

- soe - 


Toledo Musical Blades. 
Totkepvo, Ohio, March 28. 

A’ LOICE audience and a crowded house greeted the 

University of Michigan Glee Club at the concert given by them at 
the Wheeler last Tuesday evening, The entertainment was given by the 
giee and banjo clubs combined, and both achieved success, receiving loud 
and long applause. The glee club numbers eighteen members, Prof. A. 
A. Stanley, M. A., director ; and the banjo club is made up of fourteen 
instrumentalists, directed by Prof. Henry Haug. Mr. Spaulding’s fine 
baritone voice was heard to good effect, while the solos of Mr. McCreary, 
Mr. Walter and Mr. Joy were each given a hearty encore. The‘ Phan- 
tom Band,"’ the ** Chestnut Mill"’ and the *‘ Hunters’ Chorus"’ pleased 
the audience most, 

The banjo club did its work well, especially so in rendering the “ Sere- 
nade," by Neidlinger, and Le Thiele’s ** Andalusia,’’ a quintet. At the 
close of the concert a reception was given the clubs at the home of Mr, 
and Mrs, F. B. Dodge. The program follows: 

* U. of M. March"’ coeeeesece evedes 

Banjo Club. 

* Yellow and Blue"’.... = Coeeb ow soeess oc Gran, U.08 Bf. 
E. H, Smith, "91 

...., Sam, Park, '91 


“ Kismet”... 4 


Mr. Walter and Club. 





"* Deatent: Agals ”., 06 scesse0n34) pi cehaees ced Feteesbeditbecgn Storch 
Solo, Quartet and Club. 
El Pajaro Waltzes Eien dene day 9tbsese eebvond Sbese Schmitz 
Banjo Club. 
* Baentere’ Chess.” 0. 5.0ttsidees ‘ Tri imei De Koven 
Mr. Joy and Club. 
* Phantom Band” pune vnedsdneedg hoon sane ced Gonubecstesss Mme Thayer 
* Reveries "’ sewbewe Sites deanads osdeeeees ... Storch 
* Serenade "’ Pus aweiel vip sbedeededewis con’ ... Neidlinger 
* Bain Be? aces v0shecddictetbscdabivate Since Hie Edelstein 


SRS RSS © aici. « icKsvcs vivisi oveividenetheWocadenees -.. Smith 
* O66 Palo Me © in sccceipccdcevcddd evenness vosbeneaes ae 


Charm. U. of M. 
.. Le Thiele 


* Chestnut Mill "’ jocededevewed pbehboadebedes ben 
* Andalusia "’ 


Mrs, Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, of Chicago, who recently sang in con- 
cert here, will, on June 1, sail for London, and after remaining there for 
some time will visit Glasgow, Scotland, where she has been engaged to 
sing in concert. Then she will visit Paris and other cities in France, and 
will study with famous teachers of Europe. Quite an extensive trip has 
been planned and Mrs, Bishop will not return to America until October. 
She is Chicago's favorite singer, and on her return will resume her musi- 
cal duties there, 

eo 

A benefit concert is arranged for in honor of Miss Electa Gifford, of 
Chicago, formerly of this city. Chicago's renowned organist, Clarence 
Eddy, will assist. The concert will be given in St. Paul's Church, 
Wednesday evening, April 13, 

i ae oe 

The young ladies of Toledo's Chopin Society are planning to give a 

soirée this spring. 
ee 

Mrs, J. W. Schauffelberger, soprano, of Tiffin, Ohio, expects to soon 
make a début in Toledo, at a musicale to be given by Mr. Elvin Singer, 
at his Madison street studio, 

se 8 

Anumber of Toledo musicians gave an enjoyable concert at Genoa, 
Ohio, last Friday evening, among them being Miss Olive Parmelee, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Thomas Biddle, soprano; Mr. Carl Wuerfel, bass; Miss 
Kate Koehler, soprano, and Mr, Max Ecker. pianist. Selections from De 
Koven, Temple, Tosti, Cowen, Klicken, Barnby, Sullivan and Sidney 
Smith were nicely rendered and the performers were accorded a warm 
reception, 

“e # 

On Friday evening last a concert of much merit was given at Y. M. C. 
A, Hall, by Toledo musicians. Mrs. May Barden-Colburn, concert 
violinist, lately of Boston, was the principal attraction, and was 
enthusiastically received. The program reads: 


Weel tele, * E SG es caveden bons seiteeebasenckads > vanes cenccen Mattei 
Miss Susie Love. 

Reading, “ The Pickwickians on Ice”’,..........00..-.eseeeeeees . Dickens 
Miss Gertrude Teague, assistant instructor Phelps School of Elocution. 
Vocal solo, ** The Wagon”’... . ......05+ eeherenss Hop enetendevedsan Molloy 
Mrs, A. D. Scammell. 

WOR CON: MON recess ved cca cemmseaen ted siete d3antdaqnneksecbecsiin 
Mrs, May Barden-Colburn. 
Solo, ** The Nightingale Song’’. ........... mo swbbecs’ 4a oe se nccséeved Zeller 
Miss Love. 
Reading, ** Mrs. Caudle Has Lent the Umbrella’’......... .. ..... Jerrold 
Miss Teague. 
Geta, * Woe Bee iis ovecenstavas & dedtedess ecees abieb! 90s canete Wakefield 
Mrs, Scammell, 
Viatin cele, CURRIE cis ik comenispkatewaasdete eyes 400 «9 CN teehee oupen 
Mrs, Colburn. 
Vocal solo.,,. | @) “ The Heart’s Fancies".,.......+++..:++005 Thomas 
5 i NN she aiabuns édnexksenivhe sheneiel Denza 
Miss Love, 
¢.8:02 


The Toledo Harmonic Society is diligently rehearsing ‘* The Ancient 
Mariner,”’ and the Eurydice Club are preparing to give the humorous 
cantata The Jackdaw of Rheims” soon after Easter. The Cornell Glee 
Club will appear in Toledo April 5,and the concert bids fair to bea 
musical and social success. H, Crossy Ferris, 
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A Giant Temple of Music for the 
Columbian. 
T last it has been decided to have a worthy auditorium 
at the fair grounds, seating a large number of people! The 
armory of the First Regiment, on Michigan and Sixteenth streets, has 
been secured by option by Dr. Ziegfeld, L. Manasse and stockholders to 
amount of $100,000, The place will seat 6,000 people. 

This will be a quasi rival show, as a 50 cent admission only will be 
charged to the best class of musical entertainment. 

D' Albert recitals were but sparsely attended. 

Bloomfield-Zeisler made a great success of the F minor Chopin at the 
Symphony last night. 

We are to have a fine program next week with Thomas, Tschaikowsky’s 
symphony No. 5, E minor, op, 64, and several selections from ‘ Parsifal,”’ 
** GUtterdammerung "’ and the week after an American composers’ con- 
cert; Paine’s second symphony; Shelley's ‘** Francesca di Rimini,” and 
Chad wick’s overture, ‘* Melpomene.”” 

Auditorium organ recitals are steadily increasing in popularity, Next 
Thursday Walter E. Hall will mount the giant instrument with a really 
choice program and some rare music by Smart, Bennett, Hiindel, Nicolai 
and Berlioz. W. WauGu Lauper, 
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Montreal Music. 
M Y letter ‘‘next week’’ has been unavoidably de- 
layed. 

The concert by Miss Rosa Leo was most enjoyable, and was patronized 
by an audience which thoroughly appreciated the singing ot the fair 
bénéficiatre ; while not wholly admiring the timbre of Miss Leo's voice 
she is certainly the possessor of a good organ, well cultivated, and in 
some songs (** Les filles de Cadiz,” for instance) gave proof that she is 
not to be ranked among the mediocrities, 

Miss Leo was ably assisted by Mr. Goulet, violinist, and by Mrs. Turner, 
who played one solo number, and in accompaniments lent invaluable as- 
sistance. Mr. Emery Lavigne accompanied Mr. Goulet in the finished 
and sympathetic manner so well known to Montreal audiences, 

On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday the 28d, 24th and 25th inst. were 
given the Philharmonic Society’s concerts, and once again this society has 
proved how valuable it is asa factor in the cultivation of musical taste 
in Montreal. Every year witnesses increased artistic merit, and too much 
gratitude cannot be given to those whose earnest work, in spite of all 
obstacles, carries on from year to year so important a medium of musical 
education, 

The concert that attracted the largest degree of advance interest was 
the first, when Gade's *‘ Erl King's Daughter’’ and Saint-Saéns’ ** Del- 
uge’’ were presented. At the second concert was given Dvorak’s 
* Spectre’s Bride,” and at the third Wagner's * Rienzi" overture and 
Mackenzie's ** Story of Sayid.”’ 

Speaking personally the second concert was the most interesting, al- 
though all the programs evinced careful consideration on the part of the 
executive to present such works as should be attractive to their audiences. 

A happy departure was the presentation of an orchestral number, open- 
ing the program to the third concert, and though it is impossible to say 
the performance of the “ Rienzi’’ overture was wholly satisfactory, if 
one approach the matter from a critical point of view, yet not being hy- 
percritical, it is possible to give great credit to the conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic, whose courage enabled him to carry through a performance 
which, with the means at his disposal, made it difficult to present such a 
composition adequately. 

That Mr. Couture should be able to give us such an orchestral number 
at all is deserving of our grateful thanks. 

The soloists were all well chosen. It is to be regretted that we only 
heard Mrs. Clara Poole at one concert, for she is an artist to whom it isa 
pleasure to listen, but the works performed did not demand a contralto 
soloist after the first evening. 

Mrs. S. C. Ford made her first appearance, and has won many admirers 
by the manner in which she sang the important parts that fell to her share ; 
she gained in interest at every concert, and may certainly be said to have 
mde a decided success in Montreal at this her first appearance here, She 
is a conscientious artist. 

Mr. Knorr, of Chicago, was also highly satisfactory. He hasa fine tenor 
voice and sang well and with good judgment. 

Mr. Max Heinrich was the baritone. I have left his name till last 
(though by no means least) because the fact of a cold contracted on his 
way to Montreal from Baltimore, where he sang on Monday, the 2ist, 
made it impossible for him to sing at his best. 

How true an artist Mr. Heinrich is will be appreciated both by other 
artists and entrepreneurs when I tell you that in spite of his doctor's or- 
ders Mr. Heinrich sang in “ The Spectre's Bride,"’ and by his generosity 
in so doing enabled the Philharmonic Society to keep faith with its sub- 
scribers and the Montreal public. Mr. Heinrichis a great favorite in 
Montreal ever since his first appearance with the Philharmonic Society 
here, and much sympathy has been expressed for him, It seems a great 
pity that such artists as Mr. Heinrich, Lilli Lehmann and Emma Albani 
cannot escape the “untender mercies ’’ of throat troubles that have been 
so prevalent this winter, 

The next concerts of interest are the Mendelssohn Choir, with Mr. De 
Pachmann as solo artist. Miss Pewny (her first appearance) assisted by 
Mr. Wilzec, violinist. Lloyd, Damrosch and New York Symphony Or- 
chestra and Mr, and Mrs G. Henschel. 


Now, that is enough for to-day. Lap. 
_ or - 


Omaha News. 
Marcu 30, 1892. 
ERY little of importance in a musical way has taken 
place in Omaha during the present month, except the visits of 
outside organizations. 

Two opera companies—the Bostonians and Carletons—one at Boyd's 
New Theatre and the other at the Farnam Street, were here at the same 
time and sang to exceptionally large audiences, 

It may be taken as an indication of increasing interest in musical mat- 
ters when fourteen operas in one week are not too many. 

We missed the familiar face of Mrs. McDonald— Marie Stone—from the 
Bostonians and learn with regret that she has permanently withdrawn 
from the stage. 

The Bostonians are popular in Omaha and the Carletons have always 
been well received, 

Whitney Mockridge, with a very pleasing group of associates, gave a 
concert in ¥. M, C, A. Hall, under the auspices of the Omaha Music 
School and furnished a very enjoyable program. Three “ request” num- 
bers were sandwiched in between the others and every number but two 
was encored. Mr. Arthur Beresford, basso; Mrs. Epping-Bailey, so- 
prano, and Miss Belle Bottsford, violinist, were the other soloists, and all 
of them seemed to catch the popular pulse. 

Following the Mockridge Company came the Lotus Glee Club, of Bos- 
ton, a quartet whose singing of simple melodies and delightfully harmon- 
ized airs, both comic and sentimental, has not yet been excelled. They 
have sung in Omaha two or three times and the audience has only been 
limited by the capacity of the house. 

And the Marine Band was here, too. Unforiunately the weather was 
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entirely out of shape, it being almost impossible for people to move about 
on foot, and as a consequence but few were on hand to enjoy the masterly 
playing. 

The Cathedral Choir, under Mrs. J. W. Cotton's direction, is rehearsing 
a new work of Dudley Buck’s that has not yet been sung in the West, and 
will bring it out in a week or two at Trinity. 

Another local event of merit was the monthly recital of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Messrs, Cummings & Jones proprietors and directors, 
Unfortunately I could not be present, but the most gratifying reports have 
come to me concerning the recital. Naturally we take deep interest in 
these home institutions, and increased patronage with creditable achieve- 
ments are matters to be favorably mentioned. 

The Temple Quartet—male—will give a concert at Arlington next week, 
and is getting into shape for greater things by and by. The quartet of 
the Trinity Choir pleased an audience at Oakland, 40 miles from here, 
immensely two or three weeks ago, and the members are inclined to try it 
again before the season closes. This quartet includes the famous basso 
Jules Lombard, and is otherwise well made up. 

The Philomelas,” four excellent female lady singers, furnished the 
program at next to last musicale of the Ladies’ Musical Society and sur- 
prised even their nearest friends by their meritorious work. This quartet 
has been doing considerable in the way of outside concerting and gives 
universal satisfaction. CaRAL, 
- oe - 


Minneapolis Music. 


Minnearo.is, March 31, 

g the cities of the East and South the amusement season 

wanes with the incoming of Lent, but this “ free and easy " city does 
not by any manner of means shroud herself in sackcloth. Instead the con- 
cert season is at its height, and concert and recital fill the various places 
of amusement and even some of the churches with sightseers and hearers. 
At Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church a good audience gathered on the 
evening of the 26th to listen to the Whitney Mockridge Concert Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 

Mr. Mockridge has sung here before, still there were many who did not 
hear Chicago's great tenor until that evening. The concert was in every 
particular a very enjoyable one, Certainly the company were excep- 
tionally gracious and responded to the repeated encores with ready po- 
liteness. There is something so perfectly senseless in this vulgar “ fad”’ 
into which the encore has sunk that surely some rule should be made in 
regard to it which could be enforced upon entertainers and entertained 
alike. I do not mean the spontaneous outburst of enthusiastic approval 
which greets some performers whose renditions inspire the listener to 
demonstrations of enjoyment, but the meaningless applause which comes 
at the conclusion of every number, and which is prolonged by the * small 
boy,”’ and the big boy, too, in the gallery, who takes it up when everyone 
else is done and keeps up the racket until the entire audience rattle-te- 
bangs in insistent fashion for more, more. Whitney Mockridge and his 
company were most courteous in their treatment of a rather exacting 
audience in this respect on the evening of the 26th. The program was a 
good one, artistically rendered. Mr. Mockridge has a powerful voice, 
finely cultivated, but not used with the ease one expects from sucha 
voice and cultivation, some of his tones being taken with too much effort. 
His conception, however, is true, and he sings with understanding and 
feeling. Mr. Beresford, basso, was in excellent voice, his rich, mellow 
tones filling the church with a flood of melody. 

Mrs. Cecilia Epping-Bailey, soprano, rendered her numbers with ex- 
ceeding grace, ease and precision. Her voice, although not powerful is 
very sweet and true, and she has complete control of it. It isa voice of 
good range, splendidly cultivated, and she uses it skillfully. Her two 
solos were admirably sung, and her duet with Mr. Beresford, *' I feel thy 
angel spirit,"’ was beautifully rendered, although the basso somewhat 
overpowered the bird-like soprano. In the ‘ Miserere" scene from 
“ Trovatore,”’ sung by Mrs, Bailey and Mr. Mockridge, the magnificent 
tenor rolled out with superb effect and the sweet soprano part was given 
ina perfectly finished manner. In the concluding trio from “I Lom- 
bardi"’ the two heavy voices—tenor and basso—almost eclipsed the weaker 
one, although each sang artistically and with deep feeling. 

The violinist, Miss Botsford, is a skillful musician, evincing good train- 
ing and careful study. She handles the bow easily and her fingering is 
wonderful. Her numbers were well played and heartily enjoyed. As an 
accompanist Miss Mockridge cannot be excelled, which is saying a good 
deal, for an accompanist is a rare feature among musicians, Like other 
talent, it must be born, for it cannot be made. Mr. R. W. Middleton’s 
organ solo, march from “ Alda,’’ was skillfully played and well received. 
As a whole the Whitney Mockridge concert was one of the notable musi- 
cal events of the winter. 

The second concert given within a few weeks by Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra attracted an immense audience to the Lyceum, despite 
the stormy weather ; but the celebrated leader and his noted ensemble of 
musicians are favorites in the Flour City, and on this occasion, as always, 
were warmly received. The soloists were Mrs, Rive-King, pianist, and 
Miss Louise Paige, violinist, the latter a resident of Minneapolis, The 
program of choice selections, most of which were short, was rendered in 
the masterly style for which the great leader is so justly celebrated. One 
of the most pleasing features was Saint-Satns’ symphonic poem, played 
with great delicacy and finesse; Brahms’ ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,’’ so re- 
plete with quaint conceits and tender touches, and Liszt's ‘* Marche Ma- 
zeppa,”’ with its stirring military melody, were most effective numbers. 
But the triumph of the evening was ** Largo,” by Handel, the violin 
obligato by Max Bendix. .Mr, Bendix's solo passages, with tuneful harp 
accompaniment, were particularly effective, the sweet, sad minors stealing 
to the very soul of the listeners. An importunate encore was given, to 
which response was made in partial repetition by the orchestra. The 
magnificent piano playing of Mrs. Rive-King is always a marvel of exe. 
cution and strength, but there was an intense desire to hear her in solo. 
This, however, was not part of the program, and we were compelled to 
be content with her fine technic ‘and scholarly reading as blended with 
orchestral rendition. Tschaikowsky's ‘* Fantaisie de Concert,” op. 56, re- 
ceived from her fingers a powerful and finished rendition, worthy its 
great composer, The young violinist, Miss Paige, delighted the audi- 
ence with her brilliant playing of a polonaise by Wieniawski, receiving a 
hearty encore, to which, however, she did not respond. 





Overture “ Freischutz"’...... pastes = oneeterenuneenatuen: ihe Weber 
Wedding March and Variations, op. 26 .....Goldmark 
Fantaisie de Concert, op. 56... .........4.4.44. Tschaikowsky 
Julia Rive-King. 
Vorspiel, ** Lohengrin”’. ca 
* Ride of the Walkyries”’... pS Se Pe ++. Wagner 
INTERMISSION, 

Symphonic poem, ** Le Rouet d'Omphale”’............. «0... Saint-Saéns 
PRIDE ccc vacccssvctde seccdenes senkstaten eked .. Wieniawski 
Marie Louise Paige. 

Menaniinn Dales ia ois sss. Aas . Brahms 
BANG ss wncdccadetecen | ev wineerurer UP eRbe pains) 6.50-ccnsadtnoes Handel 


** Marche Mazeppa”’..... eis eks ate d cde Pea eaautee phtaen 34 ee Liszt 


The concert given by the faculty of the Northwestern Conservatory of 
Music for the benefit of the Young Women's Christian Association drew 
a large audience of music lovers to the First Baptist Church on the even- 
ing of March 30. The faculty were assisted by the Ladies’ Concert 





Quartet, of this city. The musical program was pleasingly varied with 
readings by Mrs. W. C. Foster. It was a grand entertainment through- 
out and every part of the program thoroughly appreciated. 

§ Pontificnd Marvel... . oo... ccccdes scence cee De la Tombelle 
SOF GRIOGNBA slat sib ode ovnis «ness wns ... Franek 
Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin, 

Quartet, * Bridal of the Birds”’.. ¥ 
Ladies’ Concert Quartet. 
Cornet solo, Concert Polka 


Organ solo... 


Richards 


Divecs datiware ™ ee Warren 
Mr. A. D, Laird. 
Reading, ‘ Shadow Song"’.............- Campbell Rae-Brown 
Piano solo, ** Invitation to the Dance”’. + Weber-Tausig 
Miss Mena C. Heegaard. 
{** Nature's Adoration "’.. 
| Persian Serenade. ... Lee) 
Mr. Clarence A. Marshall. 
Fantasiestuecke for piano and violin epg 
Mr. Cross, Mr. Madden. 


Beethoven 


Songs . < 
.. Garrett-Colyn 


Schumann 


Se ae Hinde! 
Organ solo... < ‘* Meditation" Lemaigre 
Grand chorus in G. Salome 
Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin, 
Reading, Closet Scene (" Hamlet '’) pean? .. Shakespeare 
Mrs. W. C. Foster. 
Violin soto... } Romance Ogareff 
' Mazurka # ’ Zaryzcki 
' Mr. Claude Madden. 
Oesten 


Quartet, Polka Rondo. ‘ vee 
Ladies’ Concert Quartet. 

Acron Horton 
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Philadelphia Correspondence. 


Pumaperena, April 2, 1892, 
se AKME”’ was sung on Tuesday evening last at the 
Academy of Music, A very slim audience seemed bored by a 
most tiresome and uneven performance. 

Marie Van Zandt as ** Lakmé "’ gave an admirable display of colorature, 
but the remainder of the cast, together with the chorus and orchestra, 
were insufferably bad. ‘‘ Lakmé"’ has never been popular here, and 
though it contains many admirably written numbers is rather tedious at 
the best, and such a performance as was vouchsafed the opera by the 
Abbey-Grau company was enough to occasion the adverse criticism of the 
least exacting. 

Apart from organ recitals at the Drexel institute and a song recital by 
Leonard E. Auty at the new Century Club the week has been an exceed- 


ingly quiet one. A. H. 
—_-o 


Roanoke (Va.) Music. 
Arru 2, 1892. 

HE fourth and last of a series of recitals initiated and 
managed by Mrs. James E. Porter took place in Roanoke city on 
March 31. This young city, only ten years old, nevertheless counts over 
25,000 inhabitants. Mrs. Porter is indefatigable in trying to create an 
interest in music and to elevate the taste of Roanoke's musical people, 
judiciously selecting for her programs music of high standard indeed, but 
such as would also be enjoyed by the less musically educated, She is no 
other but the née Miss Jennie Hall Thomson, a well-known concert and 
oratorio singer, with a fine high soprano voice, a great favorite with the 
people of Buffalo, where she filled church positions, and of Pittsburgh, 
where she frequently appeared before and after her marriage, She has 

appeared in combination with the Thomas and Seidl orchestras. 

The Schubert Quartet has been drilled and was conducted by herself, 
and acquitted itself very creditably. 

Mrs, Porter sang her solos with exquisite refinement, perfect enunci 
ation and phrasing, and the Lassen *' Springtide"’ and Meyer-Helmund 
**Polano”’ with such dash and spirit that she was enthusiastically encored 
The handsome young pianist, Mr. Reno Myers, from Ohio, pupil of Dr. 
H. H. Haas, again, as on every appearance, charmed the audience with 
his almost flawless playing, his perfect composure and graceful repose. 
His interpretations are distinguished by intellectually emotional reading 
He was best in the Paderewski and Chopin numbers, 

We hear that, young as he is, the musical directorship of a very old 
college in Tennessee has just been offered to him, with a high salary 





Mozart’s Skull. 
A STORY of a cock and bull—no, of a skull 


anda gravedigger—has lately appeared in the Vienna 
‘* Neue Freie Presse.’’ There are many stories of skulls, 
The cranium once owned by Oliver Cromwell exists, we 
believe, in two or three places at the same time, which is a 
remarkable thing; but still more wonderful seems to us 
the report that somebody possesses the skull of another 
historical personage as it was when he was a boy. All this, 
however, is neither here nor therein relation to the Vienna 
story, to which we turn. A certain Dr. Frankl is the nar- 
rator, and he deposeth as below. 

Professor Hyrtl had a brother Jacob, an engraver and an 
eccentric, who, falling ill a good many years ago, and be 
lieving he was going to die, sent for the professor that he 
might unburden his mind of a weighty secret. The eccen- 
tric truly had a remarkable tale to tell. It was to this effect : 
After the death of his mother, Jacob Hyrt! frequently 
visited the cemetery of St. Mark, and there made the 
acquaintance of the gravedigger, who, like himself, was 
devoted to music. Now this gravedigger, believing he had 
not very long to live, had a confession to make and a 
present to give. Who but Jacob, the eccentric, shoulp 
receive both ? 

As to the confession, the gravedigger said that he was 
one of those’who assisted at the funeral of Mozart, a part 
of his duty on such occasions being to note the position of 
the coffin in the common /osse and enter the same in a book. 
Mozart’s body was placed on the top layer, first on the left. 
Ten years passed, and the pit had then, in accordance with 
rule, to be cleared of its mouldering relics to make room 
for fresh bodies. This was the gravedigger’s opportunity, 
and, in his capacity as a musical devotee, he watched for 
the skull of Mozart, secured it, and took it home, where he 





had ever since kept it concealed. So much for the sexton’s 
wondrous tale. 

Jacob Hyrtl, the eccentric, having received the precious 
relic from the moribund expectant who stole it, hid it away 
in turn, till, being himself a moribund expectant, he gave it 
over to his brother, the professor. The engraver, however, 
did not die that time, and the skull was reclaimed, to pass 
again into the professor’s hands when, after a while, Jacob 
was actually gathered to his fathers. The professor had it 
mounted on a stand with a glass cover, and in 1865 
showed it to Dr. Frankl, who now tells the story after a 
lapse of twenty-four years. 

The foregoing is a most doubtful tale. It may be asked, 
in the first place, why the pessessors of the skull, contrary 
to all precedent jin such cases, made a secret of their 
treasure? If they did so, as alleged, out of consideration 
for the relatives of the sacrilegious sexton, we are bound 
to note the existence of an almost incredible feeling on the 
part of a relic owner. But the secrecy observed is a minor 
matter. Here is one far more important: Otto Jahn tells 
us that when Mozart's widow visited the cemetery a little 
time after the funeral ‘‘she found a fresh gravedigger, who 
was unable to point out Mozart’s grave, and all her inquir 
ies after it were fruitless.’’ A. Fuchs made very careful 
investigations, with the same want of success; Ritter von 
Lucam, who took up the search, could only gather from two 
old friends of the master that the body was interred on the 
right of the churchyard cross, in the third or fourth row of 
graves; while inquiries officially set on foot in 1856 ascer 
tained nothing more than a probability that it was in the 
fourth row. Now if the gravedigger friend of the eccentric 
Hyrtl had an official book in which the exact position was 
indicated, and if he could at any moment have pointed it 
out, why all this fruitless investigation? He was not then 
a thief and, unless he harbored a deliberate intention to 
steal the skull after ten years, it is difticult to see why he 
kept his knowledge to himself. For these reasons we don't 
believe the Vienna story in its present stage. The evidence 


in its favor needs to be a great deal more convincing. 


“Le Reéeve”—and the Like. 


HE production of Bruneau’s opera at Covent 
Garden is an event which demands more than a pass 

ing notice. This daring opera presents a mélange of 
advances and retrogressions which may well engage the 
attention of thoughtful musicians, and causes us to ask the 


>? 


question, ** What is ‘ progress’ to end in We constantly 
say there is no finality in music, but though the dividing 
point that separates * music ’’ from cacophony is not easy 
to define, still we must all admit that such a line of demar 
cation must exist. Definition is difficult, chiefly on account 
of the advanced condition of some persons’ minds, and 
per contra the invincible ignorance of others whose musica! 
education is backward. The progressists tell us that a 
genius is always in advance of his age, and that his theories 
and his manner are usually not accepted until he is dead 
The orthodox point out that the art of music rests on a 
scientific basis, and that when this is overstepped law and 
order are trampled upon, and mere noise and chaos oust 
true music from its office and legitimate position. And 
they furthermore insist that music, like speech, consists 
in a well ordered series of sounds, and that without this 
order and with an absence of rhythmic division and regular 
pulsation the intellectuality of music is lost. There is 
truth in each of these standpoints ; music has mightily pro 
gressed since its first timid accents went no further than 
the inflections of the rising and falling voice, accompanied 
by the feeble twang of a seven stringed lyre, Each century 
as it rolled along witnessed some advance, and the advance 
was many sided; inthe number of sounds available for 
use, in the discovery and glorious combinations of harmony, 
inthe employment of wind, string and pulsatile instru 
ments of various colors of tone, the advances have been 
astonishing. All these several elements have united to 
build up that mighty moving fabric of harmonious sounds 
we term music. There can be little doubt that the people 
of old, our dead ancestors, could not have understood our 
modern music; nay, we may go further and say they 
would have been horrified and outraged at it. Who now 
cares for the old law mi contra fa diabolus est! Why we revel 
in such discords, and are far less scandalized by their em 
ployment than were the contemporaries of Monteverde by 
his use of the chord of the seventh and its inversions. The 
fact is, the ear gets accustomed to these inventions and 
they only outrage us for a time ; use and education are the 
important factors that reconcile us to much that would be 
raking all this into 


consideration it may then be asked, What are we to accept 


repellent to an unsophisticated ear. 


and how can one define the bounds which circumecribe 
music? It must be admitted that the reply cannot be given 
with the certitude of that which answers a sum in algebra 
Music 


is an art as well as ascience; itis in the mystic blending 


or mathematically settles a proposition of Euclid. 
of these two distinct features that the difficulty of defini 
tion lies. Viewed scientifically, we demand a certain 
regularity and appreciable measure, a feeling for accent, a 
well ordered progression of parts, a coherency, and above 


all an obedience to that which underlies our daily speech- 
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grammar. Without these qualities music—so called—is 
only a sensuous ear tickling or a mere noise; take away 
these attributes and you have deprived it of the science 
and the intellectual qualities which past ages of thoughtful 
men have evolved from the study of practical acoustics, 
elevating sound into an entrancing medium of emotional 
Now these deprivations are very much what the 
There are parts of 


expression, 
composer of ‘Le Réve”’ has effected. 
this opera that are free from these defects, and compel us 
to admit that Mr. Bruneau is gifted with dramatic instinct, 
powers of expressing emotions and depicting various situa- 
tions and sentiments of no common order, And yet he has 
produced an opera more devoid of melody, replete with 
hideous chord combinations, harsh progressions, defiance 
of the common rules of composition, and richer in ugliness 
than anything that has ever yet attained to the dignity of 
a public performance. It is no argument to say that the 
great masters also trampled on the rules of the contrapun- 
tists, that no one could go further than Beethoven, who in 
his ninth symphony piled up all the notes of the scale in 
and in his D mass was utterly indifferent to 
melodic beauty. It could be shown that all these things 
were done for a purpose, even the hideous chord at the 
opening of the last movement of the ‘‘Choral’’ symphony, 
for after this is crashed’ out does not the soloist exclaim in 
Schiller’s words: ‘*O Freunde, nicht diese Tone ?’’ and then 
he continues, ‘‘ Let us have something more pleasing,’’ so 
there was a reason for the introduction of this one piece of 
cacophony. But what justification can Mr. Bruneau plead 
for dozens of examples of unmitigated uglinesses in scenes 
where the action indicates there should be sweetness and 
light? Surely melodic beauty is something to be cherished, 
not a feature that should be carefully eliminated as a past 
and gone weakness. Have not the great composers, and 
notably the Italian masters, shown us that intense passion 
and dramatic expression can be completely attained with- 
laws of grammar, so far as the 
And are the resources of 


one chord, 


out the sacrifice of the 
accompaniments are concerned. 
harmony exhausted that caused Mr. 
gether with persistency chord combinations that revolt the 
ear and give us pain instead of pleasure? If the mere sat- 
isfying of the ear be the sole test of fitness, as some 
maintain, then no one can assert that the music of ‘Le 
Réve"’ fulfills even this shallow condition, Possibly we 
are not educated to this advanced music; but it should be 
noted that if this dubious process ever comes about it 
involves the practical banishment of the great works of 
They cannot be right, and Mr. Bruneau 


Bruneau to join to- 


the past masters. 
right too. Which isin the wrong? 

As to the principle on which the opera is written, that 
also deserves condemnation, and for the reason that it is a 
retrogression. Admitting that an opera is altogether an 
artificial contrivance, let us glance at the history of the 
type. It may be epitomized in a few sentences. Greece 
saw its birth, and the music this ancient and intellectual 
people used in their dramas was simply employed for de- 
clamatory purposes ; true, it exalted speech into song ; still 
it was not a free art, but one entirely dependent on the 
accent of the words and measure of the poetic lines to be 
illustrated, The instrumental accompaniment employed, 
so far as we know, was too insignificant a factor to be taken 
into account in forming an estimate of the scope and effect 
of this old music, To put it briefly, the music of the Greek 
dramas and that of the rhapsodists was an early form of 
aria parlante. The stage music of the Romans, despite the 
amusing guesses of Mr. Rowbotham, is unknown to us; 
but scattered through the works of the late Latin authors 
are indications that it made up in variety and noise what it 
lacked in intellectual expression. Then, from the fall of 
the empire to the period of the Renaissance occurred a long, 
long sleep; but in that strange upheaval of the human 
mind and awakening from the slumber of the Middle Ages 
that took place in Italy in the fifteenth century music 
arose with the other arts and was born anew. Vicenzo 
Galilei and his associates of Florentine amateurs again 
employed music to heighten the effect of the diction of the 
drama, and the form that it took was musica parlante. This 
music was hardly rhythmical, it was not melodic (as we 
know melody), and it was not lyrical, Then came Peri’s 
*Dafne,"’ produced in 1597, followed by Monteverde’s 
**Orfeo"’ in 1608. Here the new departure occurred ; 
opera music became measured, and was married to lyric 
lines, and moreover it was written for its own sake—so to 
speak. The freedom granted gave dramatic music an 
impulse that has lasted to to-day. To note only a few of the 
illustrious names who have handed on and enriched the 
type let us cite Lully, Rameau, Keiser, Gluck, Auber, 
Gounod, the great Italian school from Picini to Verdi, 
Mozart, Weber, Beetheven, Meyerbeer, and not forgetting 
our native writers, Locke, Purcell, Balfe and Sullivan ; all 
these composers have used recitative, but they have inter- 
mingled with it measured lyrical music. And now, for- 
sooth, arises a feeling among some of the younger com 
posers to curtail this developed music, to revert to the 
species allied to the ancient Greek type and the form 
employed by the Florentine amateurs, ara par/ante ; only— 
so far as Mr. Bruneau is concerned, and to his name may 
surely be added that of Wagner—the far/an/e is there, but 


very little aria. Why should the young composers walk 
backward and tie themselves up with these rusty chains? 
Is it that they dislike to be gregarious, that they deliberate- 
ly prefer sensationalism to orthodoxy, and that the ugli- 
ness and incoherency some of them display are regarded by 
their zealous admirers as of special import, simply because 
they differ from their fellows? It would seem so, for in 
the case of ‘Le Réve’’ its author has provided a plentiful 
supply of such unpleasant eccentricities. And he has the 
trick of the type of repeating ad nauseam a preternaturally 
hideous phrase or harsh bit of harmony, as much as to say 
“Oh! you don’t like? Well then, just keep on hearing 
it till youdo!’’ But consecutive fifths and false relations 
and all the other abominations don’t sound one morsel the 
better for repetition, and only irritate the properly trained 
listener. If the aphorism that ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever’’ be true, the converse must hold as to the effect 
of a thing of ugliness. 

Of course there is no overture to ‘' Le Réve, 
the orchestration of the opera, not much can be said in its 
favor. Occasionally it is pretty and in a few places sen- 
suous, but speaking generally it lacks invention and indi- 
viduality. Here, walking in the footsteps of Wagner, Mr. 
Bruneau displays singular weakness. Of course there is 
no such thing as part writing and the steady employment 
of the orthodox string quintet (the French writers are not 
good at this) ; the accompaniments are trivial, and there | 
is net a trace of that exuberant, ever moving polyphony,” 
richly decorated and joyously colored, that we find in the 
remarkable works of the Bayreuth master, and reconcile 
many of us to organic defects in his operas. Mr. Bruneau’s 
orchestration lacks dignity and appropriateness; in the 
church it is not churchy, in the grotesque dance of washer- 
women it is ridiculous, and the trick of divided violins with 
a tinkle from the harp is miserably ineffective. He has 
further missed certain opportunities, notably in the music 
during the passing procession, and in the final scene where 
the resurrectionized heroine walks down to the footlights 
in her nightdress—or grave clothes—and warbles a song. 
The writer of this notice saw the opera in Paris, and this 
ridiculous ending (which is not Zola’s, but is put in fera 
moral effect and to make all end happily) was laughed at. 
Yet strange to say, despite the bizarrerie that runs through 
the work, its general tone is sombre and gray. The 
tremolo of strings while a pseudo melody is being played is 
a device we are all tired of ; it isemployed at every theatre 
when a soliloquy ison. A duet between the priest father 
and his son, accompanied by the flute alone, is quite re- 
verting to the ancient bald Greek practice. There is much 
that is mechanical rather than imaginative about the 
music and its setting forth. 

But having said so much against this work, and the theo. 
ries on which .it is built, it is only fair to add, as our 
neighbors declare, that there are some de//es pages in it. 
The scene where the passionate lover is beseeching the lady 
to fly and their subsequent charming duet are admirably 
conceived; so is the dramatic episode between the 
father and son where the hero is begging hi father 
to consent to his marriage, and notably the effect of the 
voices in the distance, reminding the heroine of the past 
and the outcome of her actions, is a good and legitimate 
example of the reprise of a leading motive. All this makes 
one deplore that Mr. Bruneau will not permit himself to 
write naturally and from the heart, instead of allying him- 
self to the jeunesse who affect a disdain of rubustness and 
crave for the sensuous under the specious cry of ‘liberty.”’ 
Music no doubt obeys the impulse of the day toward 
excessive freedom, but there must be bounds set to this 
restless iconoclasm. Were it otherwise, ail that the ex- 
perience of ages has taught us is good will become oblit- 
erated in individual license, and the boundless resources of 
the magic kingdom of harmony, with its glorious coloring 
and moving effects, will be pushed on one side and nothing 
of value given us in place of it.—T. L. Southgate, in 
London ‘‘ Musical News.”’ 


”’ and as to 











Apthorp on the Conservatoire Orchestra,—\|n 
the April number of ‘Scribner’s’’ Mr. W. F. Apthorp has 
this to say about the Paris Conservatoire orchestra: ‘* The 
orchestra has long been known as the finest in the world, 
and, from what I heard of it last winter, I feel quite sure 
that this reputation is thoroughly earned. Such playing, 
especially in the wind instruments, I had only imagined ; I 
had never expected to hear anything like it, except with 
the mind’s ear. Such smoothness, such accuracy, such 
beauty of tone and homogeneity of musical purpose and 
accent! Atthe conservatoire they still use the old plain 
horns and trumpets in all classical compositions in which 
the modern valve instruments were not written for. I could 
not see any difference in the quality of tone, but the gen- 
erally superior smoothness in phrasing was noticeable. 
The chorus is drawn up on benches in three batches in 
front of the orchestra, the sopranos on the conductor’s 
left, the tenors on his right, and the basses in front of him. 
They sing sitting, and, if not irreproachably, with excel. 
lent firmness, accuracy, and good attention to effect of 
light and shade. They are all professional singers, with 
good, strong, well trained voices.’’ 








Poems for Composition. 





*s ONLY.” 
Only a word, yet it cuts to the heart, 
As it causes atear to a bright eye to start. 
Only a song, but a soft, tender lay, 
Yet its melody lingers for many a day. 


Only a frown, yet it seems to disclose 

All the pangs of a conscience that longs for repose. 
Only a smile, seeming happy and gay, 

Yet it leads back the thoughts to a happier day. 


Only a bud that was nipped by the frost ; 
But, alas! for the beautiful rose that was lost. 
Only a friend—one who's faithfuland true ; 
Only a heart, ever beating for you. 


” * * 
CONSOLATION, 


When the heav’ns are dark and clouded 
Peals of thunder roll and crash, 

And the earth in gloom is shrouded, 
While on high the lightnings flash ; 

Be but calm, ‘twill soon be’ lighter, 
’Tis but for a little while ; 

Soon the stars will shine the brighter, 
Nature wear a peaceful smile. 


When the world seems dark with sadness, 
And of sunshine not a ray 

Comes to bring you joy and gladness, 
Have but patience for a day, 

Though your path seems sown with sorrow, 
And you heart is rent with pain, 

Be but firm until the;morrow, 
Morn will bring you peace again. 


Pirrseurcu, Pa. I. E. Hirsew. 








Musical Items. 


Schroeders ‘* Aspasia,’?—Carl Schroder’sopera ‘As- 
pasia,’’ which met with so pronounced a success at its re- 
cent premiére in Sondershausen, has been accepted for per- 
formance at Kroll’s Opera House in Berlin. 


More Deaths.—Another Mexican hairless dog has gone 
Adelina Patti’s adopted son Ricci on the other 
shore. Miss Fabbri, the contralto, who supports Patti 
(that is, vocally), lost her ‘* pup’? on Saturday. The little 
dog did not die from grief at the loss of Ricci, but from a 


to join 


large, juicy bone. 


It Is Now Incorporated.—The certificate of incorpora- 
tion of the Manuscript Society of New York was filed last 
Monday with the county clerk. John L. Burdett, Smith N. 
Penfield, Silas G. Pratt, Duncan D. Parmly, Gerrit Smith, 
Sumner Salter are the trustees. The society is organized 
to advance the interests of musical composition in America. 


The Steinert Collection, — Morris Steinert, of New 
Haven, delivered his famous lecture on the ‘‘ Evolution of 
the Piano’’ at the New York College of Music last Monday 
afternoon. Mr. W. J. Henderson, the well-known music 
critic, also spoke, and Messrs. E. A. Parsons, Albert Henry 
and Morris Steinert gave some illustrative music on the 
superb Steinert collection of clavichords, harpsichords, 
spinets, &c. 

Becker’s ‘‘ Reformation Cantata”’ a Great Success.— 
A telegram from Chicago received yesterday morning an- 
nounces the successful first performance there by the 
Apollo Club of Albert Becker’s ‘‘Reformation”’ cantata, 
published by Breitkopf & Hartel. The duet, sung by all 
sopranos and altos, was encored. 

Pratt’s ‘ Triumph of Columbus.” — For the last five 
years S, G, Pratt, the author of ‘* War in Song,”’ has been 
at work on a similar allegory entitied ‘*The Triumph of 
Columbus.’’ Monday afternoon Mr. Pratt gave a musicale 
at the home of Mrs. Frederick M. Goddard, 2 East Thirty- 
fifth street, and excerpts from the allegory were given. 
Mr. Pratt was assisted by Miss Bertha Waltsinger and Miss 
Jennie Dutton, sopranos; Mrs. Sawyer, contralto; J. H. 
McKinley, tenor; Carl E, Dufft, baritone, and H. B. Phin- 
ney and F, Gillett, bassos. The audience included a num. 
ber of musical people, who greatly enjoyed the selections. 
The allegory will be produced on November 25 by the 
Columbian Musical Association in this city. 
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15 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Bacu—Fifteen two part Inventions (Busoni)................... Net, $1.50 
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C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application, 
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Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELizABETH STREET). 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


|_ ORING & BLAKE ORGAN Co. 
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MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., 
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LEHINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 











CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


HE name of ‘‘NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputabie organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
A CELEBRATED CASE 
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MALL Steck grand pianos are having a remark- 
S ably active trade, both in retail and wholesale. 
The demand for fancy woods is particularly active, 
and among the most attractive instruments to be 
seen to-day are the fancy wood grands of Geo, Steck 
& Co. 

<> 

HE announcement is made that Mr. Seybold Men- 
T nig, who originated the Malcolm Love piano and 
who has been superintendent of the factory at Water- 
was started, has decided to resign his 
Beyond that 


his plans are not yet given out, nor is it stated who 


loo since it 


position there and return to New York. 


will succeed him at Waterloo, 
<0 
NE of the most important meetings of the Piano 
(0) the April 
next Tuesday after- 


Manufacturers’ Association will be 
meeting, which will take place 
noon, There are many questions of the most vital 
import now occupying the attention of those mem 
bers of the association who are most conscientious 
in their application to its future success, The asso- 
ciation is one of the most valuable factors of the 
piano trade of New York to-day, 


resent the intelligence, the financial virility and the 


Its members rep- 


commercial strength of their trade in this city and 
section, They have it in their power to make their 
association a power, 


2a+e 


NE of the most important deals of the last few 
() days is the arrangement just perfected between 
the Emerson Piano Company and William Rohlfing 
& Sons, of Milwaukee, Wis., who have taken the 
agency for the sale of that piano in Wisconsin and 
the Lake Superior district of Michigan, 
other direct result of the recent movement 


is an- 
of the 
Emerson Piano Company to control its Western out- 


This 


lets directly from the Boston office. The remarkable 
headway made by the Emerson piano during the last 
12 months is one of the surprising features in the 
present peculiar conditions in the piano trade. 
+> 

HAT the mills of the gods do some exceedingly 
: fine grinding betimes was verified last Monday 
afternoon in the cafe of a well-known hotel nota 
thousand miles from the fountain of Union square. 
Flushed with victory and a brand of extra dry a young 
trade editor of a musical paper of sporting proclivi 
ties,or a sporting paper of musical proclivities—it is 
hard to tell which 
and talking as usual with his large, intellectual mouth. 


was setting up wine for the boys 


How he did boast about his winnings on the 


horses of the day-——winnings in the neighborhood of 
$600, Just then a proprietor of the hotel happened 
in and asked the cause of the bibulous hilarity. He 
was told of the heavy winnings and he immediately 
went to his safe, got out an old note of $25 with the 
$2 protest attached, approaching the young 
sporting editor he laid the damning documents silent- 
ly before him, The intellectual jaws ceased their 


then 





wagging and dropped, as did the owner—to the situ- 
ation, The amiable hotel man, whose name is an ex- 
pletive, but whose heart is in the right place, courte- 
ously waived all interest on the note—for borrowed 
money by the way—and calmly pocketed $27. He 
certainly never expected to see the money, but then 
the mills of the gods do get there. 
aa 

RRANGEMENTS have just been concluded that 
A give control to the Ludden & Bates Southern 
Music House, of Savannah, of the New England piano 
in Arkansas, Texas and Northern Louisiana. This 
house occupies an enormous territory and is transact- 
ing a large trade in a multitude of pianos and organs 
that disappear through them unknown to a great 
many of their rivals. It may not be a curiosity, but 
it certainly is a strange sight to find a firm in Savan- 
nah controlling the sale of pianos and organs in 
such far distant sections as Arkansas and Texas. 
There may be more than a mere passing effect in 
this situation, for it shows that those piano and 
organ manufacturers who cannot secure large rep- 
resentation among the better class of firms in their re- 
spective sections will place their products with the 
most enterprising houses that may happen to con- 
trol distant trade. 


+e 
apr occurrences involving the discussion of 
music trade journalism make it imperative 


once more to call attention to the fact that this paper 
does not indulge in any personalities. Whenever we 
allude to a person in the trade it is in reference to 
his relations with the trade. The private life, the 
domestic affairs, the personal conditions of the manu- 
facturers of are not deemed 
proper subjects for discussion in these columns, In 


musical instruments 
so far, however, as their personal conduct may affect 
their relations with trade problems they are legiti- 
mate subjects of controversy and debate, and are 
therefore proper points for discussion in these col- 
umns, If a piano manufacturer advertises as truth 
something that is false it is a legitimate interference 
of journalism to discuss the question, If not there is 
no necessity for music trade journalism, and recent 
events have shown that there is a great deal of neces- 


sity for it. 
= 

‘6 y HAVE been reading with a great deal of interest 

| the numerous articles and the correspondence 
published in THE MusicaL COURIER lately concern- 
ing the one price system,” said a caller at this office 
last week, “and while I as a dealer in a comparatively 
small city don’t see how the plan can be successful, 
at least in my case, I do think that a one price system 
adopted by each manufacturer would be fair and 
feasible. 

“IT am laboring in a district that naturally comes to 
my town for supplies, whether necessaries or luxuries, 
and I advertise and work my territory for all that can 
be done in itin my line. This is to my interest and 
to the interest of the manufacturers that I represent. 


‘Yet the whole country tributary to my town does not 


contain as many inhabitants as some wards in Chi- 
cago or Boston or Philadelphia. 

‘From these circumstances it cannot be expected 
that I can buy and sell any great number of pianos, 
but I claim that on a per capita basis I sell as many 
instruments of the makes that I handle as the agents 
of these same manufacturers do in Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia or any other large city. And I claim, 
too, that the seiling in my district represents harder 
personal work and greater patience and attention to 
individual customers than is required in a bigger 
place. I buy on four months’ time, and I don’t have 
to renew my obligations very often, because I am 
careful and not over ambitious, as are some of my 
competitors, to put out goods to Tom, Dick and 
Harry, and trust to luck for settlement in order to 
make a big showing on paper. 

“Nevertheless I know that there are firms in some 





places that are buying my line of goods at from 5 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. less than I pay for them, though 
they give their notes for four months and sometimes 
for six months. I am aware that the general business 
rule of price, governed by quantity, is, under certain 
circumstances, a fair one, but I maintain that a manu- 
facturer should take into consideration the individual 
surroundings of his customers, and should know that 
no more can be done than is possible and that he 
should appreciate the work of a man who completely 
covers his territory and should give him the same 
prices as are given to a larger firm in a larger city 
which can do no more than work as hard as I. 
This, in my opinion, is where the one price business 
should begin.” 


=“ 


LL the indications point to a successful issue of 
A the new Savannah Piano Company, of which Mr. 
Geo. Blumner is the general manager. Mr. Blumner 
has had a great deal of experience in the piano trade, 
and has other musical accomplishments that would 
prove of value to the musical community of Savan- 
nah. The Savannah Company virtually succeed the 
old firm of Davis Brothers and inherit to a great ex- 
tent the reputation which the old house had secured 
in its local community. They were great advertisers. 
They did a large trade through Southern South Caro- 
lina and through Georgia, Florida and Alabama, The 
friction of commerce has aroused a spirit of compe- 
tition that if legitimately developed will accrue to 
the benefit of the whole section, and it is therefore 
gratifying that an experienced man like Mr. Blumner 
is interested to such a lively extent with the future 
growth and development of the music trade in that 
section. 

The leading piano of the company will be the 
Knabe, an instrument which enjoys an unparalleled 
reputation for all musical virtues throughout that 
section of the country. 





HICKOK & SMITH MUSiC 
COMPANY. 


Mr. Freeborn G. Smith Effects Another Com- 
bination to Cover the Hudson River District. 





OLLOWING the general tendency which has so 
F long been apparent in the conduct of the com- 
mercial part of the piano trade, 7. ¢, the absorption of 
distributing elements by the producers and the es- 
tablishment of a more direct contact with the pur- 
chasing public, Mr, Freeborn G. Smith has formed a 
company, bearing the above name, which will devote 
its attention to the piano and music business along 
the central Hudson River Valley. 

The corporation is organized under the laws of the 
State of West Virginia with a nominal capital of $50,- 
000, of which $30,000 is now paid in, the intention be- 
ing to increase the amount as circumstances require, 
Mr. Smith signifying his intention to run the capitali- 
zation to possibly $100,000 when the business has 
grown to the extent of his expectations. 

The business headquarters of the concern will be 
at Newburgh, N. Y., a branch store being located at 
Poughkeepsie, while the financial headquarters will be 
at the Bradbury factory, Raymond and Willoughby 
streets, Brooklyn. The officers of the company are : 


| a President. 
James H. Hickok........ Pee sebecketnseunes Vice. President. 
CH. Biche s5.655 650% Pdine sc ebevevescseeee Secretary. 
Preebore G. Baits Tlic sns os cic cccccccvde Treasurer. 
De en eet eee eer Attorney. 


The instruments to be represented, so far as now 
arranged for, are the Steinway, Weber, Bradbury and 
Webster pianos, with perhaps some other of less 
price, the Wilcox & White and possibly the Chicago 
Cottage and Weaver organs. A full assortment of 
small musical merchandise and sheet music will be 
carried at both stores, 
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Received First Medal of Merit ane 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex: 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura: 


= 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse 
»ecoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 












































MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS S.. Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - Chicago, Ill, 


SOHMER & CoO., istictrera 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
STERLING WEGMAN < 0°. 





EW W ENGL -AN LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
PIANOS NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO.,” “"eggfree™ 
Piano Manufacturers. 











LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

w— greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
Lal =~ cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
iver - 4 that ours will excel any other. 
= oS 
i a tw bea, aN. & e 
fe rn THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 
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“Tl 
—d <- 
= , ® 
” =] The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
— eve World of the Nineteenth Century. 
x= m 
2 co The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrume n 
ce = as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 
a. w~ 
=> i FOR CATALOGUKS AND PRICES ADDRESS 





EVERY DEALER sueuunuaeaen TuEse se Ws awwerrics. |RA A SON c& RIScCHi, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE STHRLIN G CO. NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, ROBT. M. WEBB. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anp neering CLOTH, FELT s 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade, 
Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Pilate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, oy 


Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Kegulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 


it, 488, 46, 487 eon Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. |352 FULTON STREET, - BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


FISCHER || & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


























OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 


TORE & DURABILITY 110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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advent of the reporters, the cloud of mystery still grew 
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THE DINNER 


P.M. A.of N. Y. and Vicinity. 


YSTERY oozed from every corner of Delmonico’s 
M pink and white banqueting hall on Thursday 
evening last. The very potted plants and violets 
spreading their beauty and fragrance, the electric 
lights distributing their brilliancy through the vari- 
colored globes of blue and white and gold, and the 
swallow betailed waiters, all seemed to glitter and 
send their aroma and breathe—aye, even walk—in an 
atmosphere of secrecy, 

But this was not all. 

The winding stairway leading to the corridor, which 
in turn furnished the broadway into that compart- 
ment where Lucullus himself could have kept time 
with his tuning fork to the rhythm of the roast with 
that easy grace befitting a god whose surroundings 
are in perfect accord with his appetite, was dotted 
here and there with a sprinkling of sentinels, whose 
duty, it was whispered, was to take good care of the 
newspaper boys, keeping them away from the sound 
of the speakers’ voices, They did their work well, 
these sentinels, increasing the mystery, however, un- 
wittingly. The occasion was the second annual din- 
ner of the Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York City and Vicinity, and the mystery was occa- 
sioned by the flagrantly evident desire to keep from 
the press any possible piece of news via the banquet- 
ing hall. 

With the advance of the night, coupled with the 


and grew and grew, until the very cigar smoke had to 
fight—and fight gallantly, too—for supremacy. The 
sentinel in chief, a pleasant mannered gentleman, 
bubbling with savoir faire, was sweetness itself to 
the reporters, This was about the tenor of his con- 
versation to the newspaper men, as I was informed 
(he seemed suspicious of them all) ; 

«“ What paper do you represent ? 

“It's queer I cannot recall your face. 
This is a private dinner, 

All we want is 
I cannot give you 


I know most 
of the newspaper men, 
Won't you have some champagne ? 
a few lines about the dinner. No; 
any idea of the speaking. [To his assistant.] We 
must hurry now; I have an engagement up 
town.” 

And he turned away, presenting the reporters with 
this typewritten copy, which he wisely added “ was 
all they wanted :” 

The Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New York City and Vicinity 
held its second annual dinner last night (March 81) at Delmonico’s. The 
dinner was confined to the members of the association and their guests, 
piano manufacturers from Boston, New Haven and Baltimore, Auburn, 
N. ¥.; Erie, Pa., and Norwalk, Ohio, Toasts were responded to, among 
others, by Mr. William »teinway, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, Captain 
Ruxton, of Chickering & Sons, and Mr, Ernest Knabe, of Wm. Knabe 
& Co 

Not one of the press representatives was allowed 


the privilege of the banqueting hall, where he could 
the exact and precise 


see and hear and “ drink in 
drift of the dinner, 

Not a bit of it. 

Was a scheme on foot to increase the' price of 
pianos by riveting the present association into a 
combination ? 

Or a trust, which is the same? 

What is the object of so much and such profound 
secrecy? Obviously there was reason for it. Did 
not the course they adopted touch the brink of 
muzzling the press? It could not have been that 
these gentlemen were afraid of being contaminated 
by the presence of the accredited representatives of 
the press. Kings and queens, lords and ladies, popes 
and czars have permitted the press to chronicle hap- 
penings of interest pertaining to themselves, but the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association—never! That 
they wanted no light shed on the result of their de- 
liberations 'mid the walnuts and the wine therefore is 
an incontrovertible conclusion, not to say fact. And 
the reporters did not bother themselves about it, all 
except THE MUSICAL COURIER representative. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER in its own way and in its 
own time, however, succeeded in gathering some 








fragments, wordy fragments dropped when reason 
sat on her throne and eloquence was just near enough 
to add zest and vigor and force to the thoughts given 
birth to, even as the buds burst into blossom when 
summer kisses the brow of roseate spring these April 
days. Yes, there was plenty of talking, and from 
Freeborn G. Smith, whose life history is a continual 
succession of pluck and profit, to Mr, William Stein- 
way, the noble, the speeches covered a range as 
varied as the two gentlemen themselves, 
THOSE WHO WERE PRESENT. 

The accompanying diagram will give an idea at a 
glance of the members of the association and their 
guests present, likewise of the positions assigned 





them. 
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exactly 21 bottles were basking in the sunlight of his 
presence, He touched not a drop, it should be stated. 

William E. Wheelock started the speechmaking 
on general lines by referring to the large representa- 
tion present and to the prosperity of the association. 
He was glad once more to preside at the dinner, and 
after interspersing a lot of humor in his character- 
istic way said he had a great pleasure in presenting 
to the members and their guests Col. Levi K. Fuller, 
ex-Lieutenant Governor of Vermont, who would say 
a few words on international pitch. Colonel Fuller 
talked in a technical manner and said among other 
things that of the many important objects accom- 
plished by this body during the past year must be 
mentioned in particular the adoption of a uniform 
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R. M. Waters. 
L. W. P. Norris, 


F. F, Truney, 
Joun A, Wrser, 
W. D, LAzeLue. R. P. Vipaup. 
F. C, Deoxer, W. F. Weser 
H. R. Moone. C, H. Henna. 
B. F, Fiscuer. Srern. BRAMBACH. 
8. HupBarp. 

H. P. Mean. Joun D. PEase. 
J. B. Simpson, 
Frep, KRANicu, F. G, Suira, Jr 
C,. B. Lawson, 
Gino, A, STEINWAY. F. W. Loner 


¥. G. Fiscass. L. P. Bacu. 


F, T. STEINWAY, 


CHAS, STEINWAY. Henry ZIEGLER 
A UER. 











N. STETSON. 


It will be observed that Wm. E. Wheelock, the 
president of the association, who presided, was flanked 
by Ernest Knabe and Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, of 
the law firm of Arnoux, Ritch & Woodford. To the 
softest of soft music the diners took their seats, 
position being assigned as far as possible by the 
members of the reception committee, who wore 
badges of white satin fringed with ribbons of old 
gold and bearing in letters of gilt the insignia of office. 
They were : 


Nahum Stetson, Geo. Nembach, 


A. H. Fisher, Wa, F. Decker, 
L. P. Bach, Robert Proddow. 


At each plate was a souvenir menu of rough edge 
cream brown paper, the front bearing in old-fash- 
ioned type this inscription : 


NEW YORK, 
DELMONICO'S, MARCH 31. 


Then came a representation of a decanter, and un- 
der, in Roman, the year 1892. On the cover was a 
lithograph of a tuning fork, and over it the words 
“International pitch.” Inside was the menu and the 
list of officers, as well as members of the association, 
the whole being printed on cream white paper, pre- 
senting a souvenir as rich as it was artistically odd 
and delicate. 

About this time one of the wiseacres shut out the 
view from the entrance to the banquet hall by sug- 
gesting the advisability of a screen, which was duly 
brought into requisition, Thus additionally fortified 
against any intruders, the course dinner was pro- 
ceeded with, the spice being supplied by the usual 
small talk, Advantage was taken of the fact that 
Freeborn G. Smith was a prohibitionist, and he was 
tempted perhaps as he was never tempted before. 





One by one champagne bottles were passed up to the 
redoubtable Freeborn until, when the speaking began, 
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D, W. Peer. 
R. M. Bent. 
Jas. 8. Gray. 


A. STUROKE. Perer Durry. 
A. J, Powe. 


Gro. N. TAYLor, F, Bauer, 


C. ALB. Jaoos. Mr. MATHUSHER. 


Henry LInDEMAN. Cuas. JAcos, 


Henry ZoFAuu. B. H. JANSSEN. 


R. M, Summers, Amo, C, JAMEs. 


E. G. GorTscHALK, 
See Meee, Cox, A. 8, Bacon. 


8. B. SHONINGER. H. J. Raymon. 


Joun Evans. 
F. P. Srierr, 


Rost. Proppow. 
MATTHEW GRISWOLD, Jr. 











W. F. Decker. 


standard musical pitch, the same pitch which has re- 
cently received the unanimous indorsement of the 
National League of Musicians at their meeting held 
in this city. Colonel Fuller was frequently interrupt- 
ed by applause during his speech, which was renewed 
when he regained his seat. 

More music followed by the orchestra, after which 
Mr. William Steinway arose to speak. A forcible 
talker, Mr. Steinway was the centre of attraction and 
the observed of all observers. What he had to say 
was listened to with the keenest interest. Mr. Stein- 
way gave a review of the piano trade in the country, 
talked about the obstacles in the path of the trade in 
early days, referred to the strikes among the work- 
men, of the necessity for the piano manufacturers to 
organize for their own protection, of the previous 
temporary combinations, and of the present perma- 
nent organization. ’ 

The temporary combinations, he said, were organ- 
ized to fight the strike in progress at the time. In 
1861, in 1869, in 1872 and in 1880, during the labor 
difficulties between the piano manufacturers and the 
workmen, temporary organizations were perfected. 
Year before last, said Mr, Steinway, during the var- 
nishers’ strike it was decided to make the organiza- 
tion permanent, and he had no doubt that by the col- 
lective, concentrated effort good results have been 
obtained. The Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
recognized no unions, but only questioned the fitness 
of their employés. Then he touched, as was learned, 
indirectly on THE MUSICAL CouRIER, and referred to 
the policy he had pursued (as shown in his communi- 
cation published in last week's paper), and sat down, 
while his confréres applauded to the echo. 

A gentleman who is posted said to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER representative that it was decided, in view of 
the guests present from other cities who were in no 
way interested, not to branch out to any extent on the 
imbroglio, which certainly would not be conducive to 
making the banquet as pleasantly memorable as it 
otherwise would be, and for that reason the dissect. 
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ing fork was not used. It was ascertained that the 
association indorsed Mr. Steinway's policy. General 
Woodford was next introduced and politics flavored 
his introductory. ‘The general is drifting into poli- 
tics, turn him off,” could be heard, but the general 
retrieved himself by a flank movement, long before 
anyone was bored, by getting in a good “one” on Free- 
born Smith by referring to the champagne in front of 
the erstwhile prohibition candidate, General Woodford 
became serious shortly after this, and urged the mem- 
bers of the association never to forget the ranks of 
labor. Capital and labor should be friends, he said, 
and where one thrives the other should thrive also. 
“Those of you who are capitalists to-day were labor- 
ers once,” and he hoped that by conscience and 
integrity the plain people would be lifted by the rich. 

Of Mr, Steinway the general had the very highest 
regard, and he was quite sure if Mr. Steinway were 
selected as the nominee for the mayoralty or any 
high elective office he could assure him at least 
one Republican vote. At this very graceful compli- 
ment Mr. Steinway smiled appreciatively, but made 
no comment, 

Captain Buxton, Ernest Knabe, Col. A. S. Bacon 
and others followed with brief addresses, Colonel 
Bacon acknowledged that he knew nothing. more 
about pianos than a hog does about hominy, and he 
confined his remarks to humorous truisms, which 
proved delightfully refreshing and topped over a very 
successful though very mysterious dinner. 

Nore,—It can be authoritatively stated that all the 
reporters will be admitted at the next dinner. When 
once an opportunity is offered to give to a poor music 
reporter a good dinner free of charge no one should 
bar him out. 

This was the menu enjoyed: 


MENU. 


nutrees. Chablis. 
POTAGKS. 
Consommé Mécéne. Bisque d'Ecrevisses. 
HORS D'CEUVRE, Sherry. 
Timbales a |'écarlate. 





POISSON, 
Filets de sole au gratin 
Pommes de terre duchesse. 
Pontet Canet. 
RELEVA, 
Filet de boeuf au Marsala. 
Choux-fleurs au gratin. 
ENTRAES. 
Poularde a la Chevreuse. 
Petits pois aux laitues. 
Pommery Sec. 
Caisses de ris de veau A la Duxelle. 
Haricots panachés. 


SORBET MARQUISE. 





rOTI,. 
Canards A téte rouge. 
Salade de laitue. 
Pommard. 
ENTREMETS SUCREs, 
Savarin Montmorency. 
Gelée aux cerises. Charlotte Russe. 
Piéces montées., 
Glaces fantaisies. 


Fruits. Petit fours. 
care, Apollinaris. 
Liqueurs. 
Jeudi, 31 mars, 1892. 
dcx Delmonico's. 
MEMBERS. 


Behning & Son, 

Decker Brothers, 

Estey Piano Company, 

E. Gabler & Brother, 
Hardman, Peck & Co., 
Henning Piano Company, 
James & Holmstrom, 
Lindeman & Sons Piano Company, 
Paul G. Mehlin & Sons, 
Pease Piano Company, 
Schubert Piano Company, 
George Steck & Co., 
Stultz & Bauer, 


Baus & Co., 

R. M. Bent & Co., 

Decker & Son, 

J. & C. Fischer, 

Gildemeester & Kroeger, 

E. G. Harrington & Co., 

Jacob Brothers, 

Kranich & Bach, 

Mathushek & Son Piano Co., 

Newby & Evans, 

Peek & Son, 

Freeborn G. Smith, 

Steinway & Sons, 

Stuyvesant Piano Company, Richard M. Walters, 

Webster Piano Company, Weser Brothers, 
William E. Wheelock & Co, 








—A. B, Seavey, the Saco, Me., music dealer, has lately come into 
possession of an heirloom which has been handed down in the Seavey 
family for nearly, and perhaps over, 200 years. It isa quaint glass mug 
with a curious design engraved on the front of it. It is known that it was 
owned by William Seavey, who moved from Kittery to Arundel, now 
Kennebunk, in 1720. He was a descendant of William Seavey, who 
settled in Portsmouth in 1631 and who was a selectman of that town in 
1657. Stephen, the great-grandfather of A. B. Seavey, was the son of the 
William Seavey who settled in Arundel, and his mother lived to the age of 
102 years. The family has always been noted for its longevity. The mug 
has always been sacredly handed down from son to son,—Exchange. 





A.B. CHASE. 


Opening of the New York Branch 
—The New Grands on 
Exhibition. 


R. CALVIN WHITNEY, president of the A. B. 
Chase Company, who was pleasantly referred 
to at the dinner on Thursday last as an invader of 
the New York piano market, has been busy for a 
week past superintending the opening of the branch 
house located at No. 86 Fifth avenue, just above 
Fourteenth street. A full assortment of A. B. Chase 
uprights, in various woods ; some of the new A. B. 
Chase grands and a stock of A. B, Chase organs are now 
on exhibition there, under the care of Mr. J. Burns 
Brown, the well-known traveler and retailer, who will 
hereafter make this his headquarters. 

This movement on the part of the A, B. Chase 
Company is one that they have long contemplated, 
and its consummation this week marks the begin- 
ning of a new era of prosperity in the history of a 
house whose career, particularly so far as their piano 
is concerned, has been one constant record of increase 
and improvement. The New York branch will place 
them in ready touch with the trade of the Eastern 
States, and their display of instruments here will at- 
tract the attention of dealers from all parts of the 
United States who come to New York to purchase. 
Besides this, the piano will hereafter bear the words 
“New York” on its name board, which addition, while 
it does not increase the intrinsic value of the instru- 
ment, nevertheless gives it a greater selling value in 
removing the prejudice that naturally attaches to any 
expensive article emanating from any but a large 
city. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the open- 
ing was the introduction to New York of the first A. 
B. Chase grands that have been seen here. So high 
an opinion prevails concerning the uprights that the 
task of originating and making a grand that should be 
of equally high or higher standard was an onerous 
one, the result of which has long been awaited with 
curiosity. For many, many months experiments 
were tried at the Norwalk factory; for many, many 
months the entire energies of Mr. H. R. Moore, the 
superintendent, were devoted to the perfection of his 
scale and the working out of the details that go to 
make up a part of the trials attending the production 
of an artistic creation as is the new A. B. Chase grand. 
The work is now finished, the child is born and a 
beauty it is, too. 

The specimens which can now be seen at the New 
York warerooms will delight anyone who is possessed 
of tone knowledge, an eye for the graceful in form 
and contour, and an appreciation of mechanical 
nicety in the operating mechanism of the instru- 
ment. THE MUSICAL COURIER expects to have much 
to say about these grands in the future, and in the mean- 
time advises everyone to stop in at No. 86 Fifth 
avenue and see and hear for himself. 





HE important news comes from Berlin that the 
German Diet has finally accepted the United 
States new copyright law. 
ore 
HE Berlin correspondent of THE MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER writes that “the Story & Clark organ was 
played for the first time in a Berlin concert of dis- 
tinction at the Singakademie on March 14 last, where 
it attracted universal notice from the musicians pres- 
ent.” 





—Mr. Fred. Powers, of the Emerson Piano Company, Boston, has been 
seriously ill and is still confined to his house. 

—John Andes, a piano polisher, 54 years old, who said his home was at 
No. 88 Second street, New Haven, walked into the Eldridge street police 
station at 2 o'clock on March 28 and acted in so strange a manner that an 
ambulance was called to take him to Gouverneur Hospital. The surgeon 
said he was insane.—** Evening Post." 





The Trade. 


-D, C. Whitehill, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has removed from 148 Third ave- 
nue to 708 Smithfield street. 

H Gatena, of Dubuque, Ia., has moved into larger quarters at No. 
1654 Clay street, that town. 

—Mr. August Gemunder, Jr., the violin dealer, is away on a two months’ 
trip 

The “ S. S. Stewart's Banjo and Guitar Journal" for April and May 
has just been received at this office. It is full of bright banjo music and 
talk. 

A new boiler of 125 horse power has just been shipped from Amster 
dam, N. Y., by John H. Collins to the new action factory of Roth & 
Engelhart at Chicago. 

Messrs. Boedicker & Sons contemplate establishing an agency for 
their pianos with Simpson & Co., of Edinburgh, Scotland, one of the old 
est firms in the United Kingdom. 

C. H, Young, of Atchison, Kan., has engaged a showroom at the cor 
ner of Fourth and Commercial streets, which he expects to have ready 
for occupancy by the 15th inst 

Mr. Nathaniel Phillips, an old Boston merchant, who at one time was 
engaged in the music business at St. Louis, Mo., died in the tirst men- 
tioned city on the 27th ult at the age of 81 

Mr. F. M. Hulett will open his new branch store at Plainfield, N. J., 
on Saturday, April 9. He will handle the Starr and Mason & Hamlin 
pianos and Newman Brothers and Mason & Hamlin organs 

—Mr. P. G. Gildemeester, who has been West for the past week on 
business connected with his firm, is expected back in about 10 days. He 
reports favorably both with orders and regarding future business pros 
pects. 

Johnston & Son, the pipe organ builders, of Westfield, Mass,, are 
placing three large pipe organs—one, a three manual, in the Olivet Pres 
byterian Church, Philadelphia ; one in the St. Luke's Church, of Smeth 
port, Pa., and one in the First Presbyterian Church, at Watertown, N, Y 

Charles H, Percey, who had made arrangements to remove to Bridge 
port, Conn., on April 1, where he intended to start a music store, has de 
cided to remain in Winsted, Conn., and will go into parinership with F 
E. Capewell. Hereafter the business will be done under the firm name 
of F. E, Capewell & Co. 

Robert Reed, of 312 East Thirty-sixth street, a workman in J, & C 
Fischer's piano factory at 417 West Twenty-eighth street, was slitting a 
board ona circular saw on last Friday morning, when the saw became 
clogged and threw the board, It struck Reed in the side, inflicting injuries 
from which he died in 15 minutes 

Work on the addition to Kranich & Bach's factory in East Twenty 
third street is progressing satisfactorily. No definite time can be deter 
mined for its completion, as owing to possible labor troubles the limitation 
clause on all building contracts is stricken out. It is hoped, however, that 
by early fall it will be in condition to move into 

Krakauer Brothers have been trying for some time to have another 
story added to their factory. The specifications are now in, and, providing 
the building commission will allow this additional height on the present 
thickness of walls, the work will be commenced at once. They are a little 
disgusted with the unsightly fire escapes which have been placed on the 
front of their handsome building. 

—Mr. Carl Fischer, the music publisher, has purchased the business of 
the New York Publishing Company, of No. 9 East 14th street, and will re 
move their effects to his place, No. 6 Fourth avenue 

The New York Publishing Company's catalogue will be kept entirely 
separate from his regular one, but will be made more attractive than it 
now is by additional publications 

Mr. Fischer is making some extensive alterations in his storeroom, giv 
ing him more room, which his increased business demands 

Patents granted March 15, 1802 


Banjo e ; J, W. Clement No. 470,086 
Organ. J. A. Hultman 470,868 
Organ pedal attachment R. B. Shaw 470,700 
Violin bow F. Searle 471,028 
Patents granted March 22, 1892 
Musical instruments P. Peynaud ‘ No. 471,225 
© ” Zimmermann * 471,370 
Piano..... .. -~R. B. Watson * 471,248 
* tongue for stringless rT. Miller ** 471,183 
stool A.R. Milner 471,184 


—Vious Bow,—Frank Searle, Virginia City, Mon This invention 
provides an improved means for securing the hairs of the bow to the 
handle or staff. It consists of a clamp with two plates between which the 
hair is placed, one of the plates being rounded off at one end for bending 
the hair over it, there being set screws for fastening the plates together, 
the set screws being oppositely arranged to pass the hair between the two 
set screws and between the two plates The hair can be readily spread to 
the desired width and thickness by adjusting the screws, and is tightened 
by adjusting the handle piece in the usual manner.—"' Scientific Ameri 
can,’ 


~Wuistie Hare 


ment to be played by blowing into it. It has a tubular body, with a mouth 


John P, Nessle, Newark, N, J. Thisis a simple instru 


opening at one end, and longitudinal slots on opposite sides to permit the 
escape of air, There are also other aligning slots or openings over which 
extend metallic tongues, which vibrate to produce musical sounds as the 
air passes outward through the openings, the tone being varied to produce a 
tune by working the tongue in the same manner as if whistling without the 
use of an instrument.’ Scientific American,” 
ANTED —A first-class piano tuner and repairer for permanent posi 
tion in a long established business in large city in Western New 
Address “ Reference,’ care of Tue Musicat 


G. O'Conor 


Manufacturer 


York. Good salary. 
Courier. 
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Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to, 


FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West 35th St. 


Bet. roth and i1th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 
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bb. W. Karn & Co,, Woodstock, Ont. 

Fire broke out in D, W. Karn & Co.'s piano factory 
in the east end shortly before midnight of March 29, and 
proved very destructive, for before the firemen could get 
control Of the flames the factory was completely gutted. 
The contents generally were destroyed, including about 
30 pianos ready for shipment. Five or six pianos were 
removed from the wareroom, but were badly damaged in 
handling. A number of organs were also on the ground 
floor, and these were dumped pell-mell into the street, with 
the result that they were virtually ruined. The fire did 
not get downstairs, but the water did, and the factory to- 
day presents a ruined appearance. The new annex, how- 
ever, escaped, and work will be continued here without 
interruption. The finishers will go to work to-morrow in 
the organ factory across the street, so that the fire will not 
throw many mechanics out of employment. Mr. Karn will 
rebuild at once, and promises to have the factory in full 
This is the third time he has 
visited by fire in Woodstock, He estimates his 
On the building and contents he had an 


running order by May 1. 
been 
loss at $35,000, 
insurance of $21,000, divided equally between the follow- 
Norwich Union, British American, Mer- 
cantile, Waterloo Mutual. As stated, the fire 
broke out in the finishing room on the third floor, caused, 


ing Companies 
tna and 
it is presumed, by spontaneous combustion. It is impossi- 
ble to account for a fire in any other way,—London, Ont., 


” 


‘* Free Press 


Frank W. Thomas, Albany, N. Y. 
For the second time within 11 months the music 
house of F. W. Thomas was almost totally destroyed by a 
fire which occurred on the evening of March 29. The 
origin of this fire is in doubt, but it is supposed to have 
started in the pantaloons factory on the second tloor of the 
building occupied by Mr. Thomas, and by burning through 
communicated with his rear room, which was used for 
organs and second-hand pianos, and which at this time was 
completely filled, It spread rapidly to the front room 
facing on Pear! street, and destroyed beyond repair almost 
the entire stock of new pianos, small musical instruments 
and sheet music. 

Three pianos were carried to the street, and they alone of 
all the new instruments were secured in anything like a fair 
condition, 

In the rear room the fire had full sway, and was from the 
first beyond control of the firemen. The destruction here 
was complete and every article was reduced to a charred 
mass. 

Of so little value was what remained of the 40 or 50 in- 
struments that they were offered, with a money considera- 
tion besides, to anyone who would clear the room of the 
débris. It seems that a fire was a calamity somewhat an- 
ticipated by many tenants in the building, owing to the 
careless condition in which matters were looked after in 
this pantaloons factory, and that one had not occurred 
sooner was a matter of good luck rather than good manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Thomas was insured for $16,000, carried by the 
Albany, Ten Eyck and Lansing insurance companies and 
by the Jenison & Co.'s, Van Allen & Hamilton and Bull & 
Co.’s agencies. 

As soon as possibly after it was safe to enter the building 
the insurance adjuster began an iaventory of what re- 
mained, and as the loss was so complete but little trouble 
or delay is anticipated in satisfactorily appraising the stock 
and adjusting the claims. 

Mr. Thomas will begin at once in his usual energetic 
manner to repair and put things in shape, and will soon be 


doing business again at the old stand. 


Muehifeld & Co., City. 
New York, April 4, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Having noticed 
reports of the fire which occurred on Saturday, March 26, 
at 10.12 A, M., in the building in which our factory is 
located, we deem it a duty we owe to ourselves as well 
as to the trade to publish in your widely circulated 
journal the exact facts of the case, which are as follows: 

We had no fire The fire oc- 
curred in the premises occupied by Stadie & Son, piano 
manufacturers in the same building with us, whose stock 


in the daily press several conflicting 


and no loss whatever. 


was damaged to some extent by the blistering of the 
varnish work, Their loss has been already adjusted by 
their company. 

On the second day after the fire the man who had the 
contract for our varnish work was arrested on suspicion, 
and after being detained for two days was discharged, 
there being no evidence on which he could be held. On the 
following day we bought out this man’s contract, and he 
is no longer in ouremploy. Of his guilt or innocence we 
do not wish to be understood as expressing any opinion 
whatever by this action of ours; we took it in pursuance 





of what we considered to be our best interests in the 
matter. 

Messrs. Stadie & Son rent from us under a lease expiring 
January 1, 1893, and as we used the room ourselves we have 
been in friendly negotiation with them for several weeks 
past with a view to having them remove to other quarters 
as soon as they could find a suitable place, They have 
just informed us that they expect to be in their new loca- 
tion by the end of this week. 

We were not insured for one-half the amount to which 
we were entitled at the time the fire occurred, and in 
proof of this we refer to the authorities of the fire de- 
partment, who made an examination of our premises after 
the fire. Respectfully yours, MUEHLFELD & Co. 


To Prevent Action Rattles. 
Orricre or S, A, Warp, i 
Newark, N. J., March 28, 1892. { 
Editors Musical Courier: 

I want to ask you if you think it is a good idea to place a pot of water in 
the bottom of an upright piano, We havea tuner in this city that does it, 
as he says it will prevent the action from rattling. Please let me have 
your opinion on the subject. Very respectfully, M. Hupson, 

SIDE from fire, earthquake or the vigorous 
A use of an axe, there is no method known to us better 
calculated to prevent the action of an upright piano from 
rattling than the placing of a pot of water in its bottom. 
It may be that there are other methods—such as using a 
good action which will not rattle anyhow, or sprinkling the 
action every morning with a garden hose, so as to swell the 
joints and make it impossible for the various parts to per- 
form the functions for which they are designed—but for a 
cheap device, such as may be readily obtained in any well 
regulated household, there is surely nothing that can com- 
pare with a pot of water placed in the bottom of an upright 
piano to keep the action from rattling. 

At first sight it would appear that the amount of moisture 
thrown off by a pot of water placed inside of a piano 
would cause the sounding board to swell to a degree that 
would materially affect the tone ; but it is equally apparent 
that the action of the moisture would also tend to release 
the felt from the hammers, thus allowing the strings to be 
struck by wood, which would offset any sogginess that might 
be caused by the saturation of the sounding board. 

There is a standing theory among piano experts that the 
keeping of a growing plant in the same reom with the in- 
strument will add to its welfare and serve as an indicator of 
the humidity of atmosphere best calculated to furnish the 
piano with such moisture as it may need to be in good con- 
dition. The simple principle of this is that the plant will 
disperse sufficient water through the air of the room to pre- 
vent a degree of dryness which would be detrimental to the 
instrument. An easy experiment, proving this, can be made 
by measuring the amount of water necessary to the health 
of a potted flower in one room, and then noting the increase 
of water required when the plant is placed in a room with 
the piano. The common sense of this idea must appeal to 
every person, but he who can comprehend it must see 
equally that it is not well to keep a piano in a greenhouse. 
The smallest drop of oil will lubricate the mechanism of a 
watch ; a very little moisture will keep your piano healthy. 
Therefore, Miss, Mrs. or Mr. M. Hudson, it is safe to say 
that a pot of water in the bottom of an upright piano is not 
calculated to benefit the instrument, by the same token 
that it would be foolish to leave your timepiece in a lamp 
overnight to make it run faster. 


IN TOWN. 


oe og A ee eer eer ray at ...»Derby, Conn. 
RE Th. Bis CR 6.05.07 cece pencwee | : : 

Bars TEASTY J+ RAVI. «oc ccncnvcccss | Shaw Piano Com. 
Mr. Matthew Griswold, Jr.............]  Panys Brie, Pa. 
oe Ae ED Seer rer eee ee Washington, D. C. 
Pils FOO PAOD gg 560008 s Soc srsestesevaces Philadelphia 
BO. WH .. FE. POG. oss iecscee sate C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston 
Mr. James S. Gray................ Peadcebeses codecs Albany 
Mr. S. B. Shoninger.............. -......New Haven 
Mr, Otto Sutro. ,......... OR MS a ee Baltimore 
Bie. C. We BO ven bei iis bids 4% ‘ie utiotvaeed Reading, Pa. 
Bir. Brnget BMAd0.. ec cecrreceercevesereses staves Baltimore 
Mp. O.. Ae imal sos o.0cisicgncic eevee y séncesessneesd Boston 
ally eS s PAE va 50s amenen.e erty ap sant ce sakwene Boston 
Mr. George W. Guild....... (00624 6iuhetinasengea cee Boston 
Captain Ruxton..........+...++- Chickering & Sons, Boston 
Bir. Prod EH. Chast o.oo Se bLW. cece ce escvccece Troy, N. Y. 
Mr, Pred 1. BrOWG sacs. 0 ccccccesseces Chicago Heights. 
DEP. DECCTE HOCURTT 6 6 oon ss cv octvensnoccccees New Haven. 
Bers EMOTE MEINE Sica ceeecetpesstoaseceshes New Haven. 
Mr, A. L. Smith........ tie ccs tc esueh es eusees Butte, Mon, 
Mr. Theos. -F. Scanlan . 06sec Fi sea ie he .-Boston 
Mr. Fred P. Stieff...... bevel vers Vd oeealews eves ee . Baltimore 
Mr. H. R. Moore....... Se 8 eke chasse eee reees Norwalk, Ohio, 
Mr. Calvin Whitney...... ..... eevesecvence Norwalk, Ohio, 
Mr. C, L. Wheeler ............ secvesvcceeLdttle Falls, N: Y. 
Harry Coleman.......... ts cia as .+++++ Philadelphia, Pa, 
I, Jones, of Jones Brothers...........+see-++++ Altoona, Pa. 


—The Jersey{City ** News” says that a firm of piano manufacturers of 
New York is negotiating for a site in Jersey City on Mallory avenue, 
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SHAW STILL SHINING. 


—_—- > -—— 


HE Messrs. Harry J. Raymore, Matthew Griswold, 

Jr., and R. M. Summers, who came to New York 

to attend the association dinner last week, as repre- 

senting the Shaw Piano Company, were the happiest 

trio of piano men that have been in town and among 
the callers at this office for some time. 

And why should they not be, or, rather, how could 
they be otherwise ? 

Mr. Raymore has seen the business grow and in- 
crease and expand beyond even his most sanguine 
hopes. He has, while still a young man, realized his 
ambitions to a large extent, he has made of himself 
an active factor in his chosen industry, he is, in short, 
a success, and he has the additional satisfaction of 
knowing that his success has not been a matter of 
good fortune but that it has been. earned by hard, 
earnest work. 

Young Mr. Griswold was happy, too, having worked 
hard and given much time to the superintendence of 
the construction of the new factory and finishing up 
the first wing, a building 50 by 80 feet, three stories 
high, 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground operations 
will be commenced on the next portion of the struc- 
ture, a section 50 by 150 feet, four stories high. This, 
in conjunction with a boiler house and engine room, 
an 80 foot dry kiln and the lumber sheds, will give 
the Shaw piano a house as complete as any in the 
country. The buildings are located on West Twelfth 
street, Erie, upon 6 acres of ground, owned jointly 
by the Shaw Piano Company and the Griswold Manu- 
facturing Company. 

And Summers—well, Summers is always happy ; 
that’s one of the reasons he has so many friends in 
the trade and can send in so many orders. 





A Piano Dealer Honored. 
R. STEVE J. OWNES, of Lancaster, Pa., 
the very popular music dealer, has been recently 
elected to the office of city treasurer. 

Mr. Ownes went to Lancaster in 1881 and engaged in the 
grocery business. He subsequently relinquished that and 
gave his attention exclusively to music and musical instru- 
ments, in which business he has been very successful. He 
is agent for the Steck piano in his section and finds it the 
readiest seller that he has ever handled, while at the same 
time it satisfies every requirement that can be made of a 
highest grade piano. 








Ezra Durand in Mexico. 


Ezra Durand, of the Durand Organ and Piano Company, 
who hurried away from Portland ‘for his health ’’ several 
weeks ago, leaving debts amounting to $150,000, has been 
definitely located. It was supposed that he had gone to 
Costa Rica, but he has turned up in the city of Mexico. 
He has written to a Mr. Poulson, who sold stock for him, 
asking a list of persons to whom stock was sold, and 
promising if they would not prosecute him criminally to 
return te Portland and settle up. He says he is making 
$300 a month selling pianos in Mexico, with an early pro- 
spect of $500 and possibly $1,000. His proposition cannot 
be accepted according to law.—Portland ‘' Oregonian,”’ 
March 27. 

EARS ago THe Musica Courier warned 
Y piano and organ manufacturers against trusting 
Durand or anything with which he was connected. It is 
fair to assume that if the above item be based upon fact 
he has some ulterior object in returning to Portland, 
and that he will make more money than he says he is now 
able to earn in Mexico. If he can command from $300 to 
$1,000 per month in Mexico, that is surely the place for 
him, and he can afford to settle his Portland accounts by 
regular remittances to his creditors without presenting 
himself personally. Such men should be driven from the 
trade, and it is to be hoped that he will be prosecuted 
criminally if ever again he can be caught in the United 
States. 


—F, N. Blake, who some years ago disappeared from Waltham, Mass., 
under a cloud and went to Waterbury, Conn., where he has been for some 
three years, has left the latter town with some $500 belonging to the 
American Band, of which he was the director. 

—William Warnes, of Utica, N. Y., is reported in the ‘ Observer” of 
that town as giving up the art department of his business. Whether 
Warnes intends to hereafter devote his attention to the music business, or 
whether he is inclined to withdraw from that also, is not stated. 

~—Geo. W. McKenzie, of Vanport, Pa., has recently had a) honor con- 
ferred on him which, to the best of our knowledge, no other Beaver 
County man has ever received. The Parisian Inventors’ Society have 
awarded him a diploma and great gold medal for his last invention of the 
street and station indicator. He was also elected corresponding honorary 
member of the society. Letters patent were granted on his last invention 
in August, 1891, It has been tested and is a mechanism of great value.— 
Beaver ** Radical,”’ 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Coumsma, | 
233 State Streenr, 

Curcaco, April 2, 1892. \ 
HERE seems to bea plethora of what may be 
advisedly called fraud tuners throughout the whole 
country at the present time. No sooner is one exposed 
than another springs up in some other locality. I have be- 
fore me a card of one calling himself C. C. Taylor, who at 
the present writing is working the State of Wisconsin. On 
the card there appears a so-called testimonial from Mr. 
Theo. Steinway, dated January 5, 1886, and in the lower 
left-hand corner the address is given, Lyon & Potter. It 
may be that this man Taylor has two cards, one bearing the 
address of Lyon & Healy and the other having the name 
Lyon & Potter, because both Lyon & Healy and Lyon, Pot- 
ter & Co. been flooded with telegrams and letters 

from various towns in Wisconsin asking about him. 


have 


In every instance it appears that a valuable instrument 
has been saved from the hands of an unskillful fraud tuner, 
as both Lyon & Healy and Lyon, Potter & Co. have warned 
them that they not only de not know Taylor, but from the 
very nature of his claims and misrepresentations he is en- 
tirely unworthy of being trusted in any capacity. 


The following is a verbatim et literatim copy of a 


letter received by a prominent house in this city. It be- 
gins by misspelling the name of the firm addressed ; 
Messrs 

Genrieme | have a “ Bonanza" for you, an Exelant Piano, well 
made, Duribleand Attractive. at a price which seems increditable. The 
Oldest, Wis argest Piano Manufacturer's of New York, are using 
my Style A, in large quantities, and pay me Cash, the same day my pianos 
leave the Factory, why I Knock the trade Silly, It will pay you to try 
a Sample of my Style A. I want to sell you Five Hundred through this 
Summer, and think I can do so if you willtry a Sample. send me an order 
payable on receipt of Piano, Refur Mr. - , he bought over One Hun- 
dred Pianos from me, and he paid me her 5 for every Style A, I shipped 
him, Cash the Verry day I shipped too, Gentlemen you order a Style A, 
and see if you can make a Piano like it in your Factory for even $135. I 
dont think you can, Investigate and see. I prefur to sell and do business 
with Piano Manufacturers, I am Supplying Manny. I can supply, De- 
light and Surprise one more, Messrs, ,» you try one and see. Let 


me have your order for Just one, 1 will not give you any better piano or 
any Worse, than I give Many other Manufacturers. 
Kindly Yours, 

The gentleman to whom Mr, Swick *refurs’’ 
in this city who has dealt mostly in low priced goods, It 
is needless to say that no order for even ‘Just one ’’ was 
or is likely to be received by Mr. Swick from the party to 


Joun J, Swick, 
is a dealer 


whom the letter was addressed. 
Mr. Robert F, 
in the piano business, has accepted a position with the 


McCoy, who is a gentleman of experience 


Pease Piano Company's branch house and will have charge 
of the retail department. 

The last examination of tuners for charter membership 
of the new tuners’ association of this city occurs this even- 
The next 
move will be to obtain a charter and the election of perma 


ing at the warerooms of Messrs. Estey & Camp. 


There will probably be not less than thirty 
The temporary address of the organiza- 
National Piano Tuners of 
i!linois,’’ care of Messrs. Estey & Camp, Chicago, III. 

Mr. I. N. The Schaeffer Piano Com- 
pany have undoubtedly located at Oregon, IIl., which is a 
town on the Kock River, on the C., B. & . R. R., about 99 
miles west of this city. Mr. W. D. Rice, a brother of Mr. 
I. N. Rice, will probably have charge of the factory, and 
he says the all ready and willing to go there 
The fac- 
tory building is all ready for occupancy, is 50x125 feet, 


nent oflicers. 
charter members. 
tion is ** The Association of 


Rice is in California. 


men are 
whenever the company is ready to have them. 


four stories high with an extension, is full of all the neces- 
is furnished with an abundance of water 
power, plenty of yard room, and could not be more suitable 


sary machinery, 


for the purpose if the company were to order one built ex- 
them. Mr. Rice says he hopes the com. 
able to fill orders (which so far they have 
been unable to do) soon after they get located in the new 
factory. 


pressly for 
pany will be 


The Smith & Barnes Piano Company are turning out eight 
per day, and hope soon to be entirely free from the 
embarrassment caused by the recent destruction of their 


cases 


case finishing shop. 

The Manufacturers Piano Company report the largest 
business for March of any month of their existence, with- 
out exception, 

Mr, C. H. MacDonald, the secretary of the Music Trade 
Association, says that there is no doubt of the re-election 
of Mr. Il. N, Camp to the world’s fair directory, as he has 
already over $100,000 worth of stock pledged to his support, 
which is more than was expected. 

The death of Mr. Thomas E. MacDonald is announced. 
He was a brother of Mr. Chas, H. MacDonald, and was re- 
cently connected with the W. W. Kimball Company. Pre- 
viously he was for many years with Messrs. Estey & Camp, 
mostly with the Des Moines branch. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co, will again increase their fac- 
tory space, and they have taken the agency for the S. L. 
House piano, made in this city. 

The Starck & Strack Piano Company has been organized 





under the laws of the State of Illinois. Capital stock 
$50,000. They will make pianos in Chicago and have prol:- 
ably located the factory at 171 and 173 South Canal street. 
The paid in capital is $30,000, and one member of the com- 
pany is said to be fully able to treble the amount should it 
become necessary. Mr. Phil. A. Starck was formerly trav- 
eling representative of the Story & Clark Organ Company, 
and Mr, M. E. Strack was a director and the secretary of 
the same company, but no other member of the Story & 
Clark Organ Company has any interest in the newly or- 
ganized company. This is the organization hinted at in 
several previous letters. Messrs. Starck & Strack have 
already secured a competent man to look after their fac- 
tory work and have one scale ready to work upon, a 
large one, and will arrange for a medium one at once. 

Mr. E. H. Story has gone to Europe for a five weeks’ busi- 
ness trip. 

The reputation of a house like Lyon & Healy antedates 
the beginning of the house by several years, as witness 
the following excerpt from a letter recently received by 
them from a prominent resident of a far Western State: 
‘‘l am familiar with Lyon & Healy’s reputation for honor- 
able dealing for over 30 years. I went to Chicago myself 
in 1857 and used to buy music at your store about that time 
and for several years later until 1861, when I moved from 
Chicago.” 

Messrs. D. Field & Co., of Denver, Col., dealers in sheet 
music and small goods, are reported in financial difficulties 
and have been attached by various creditors. 

Mr. W. R. Gregory, the assistant bookkeeper for Messrs. 
Lyon, Potter & Co,, and Miss Jessie Aird, the cashier for 
Mr. Clayton F. Summy, were quietly married recently. 
The employés of both concerns caught on to the situa- 
tion, and calling the young couple to the sitting room sur- 
prised them with the present of a handsome table lamp and 
a French marble clock. 

The young man who is placed here toluok after the inter- 
ests of Hardman, Peck & Co, has begun operations by issuing 
circulars containing a facsimile of the Queen's crest, and 
claiming that the Hardman piano is the favorite of royalty. 
It has been the universal custom in this country to respect 
even the phraseology of an advertisement of a competitor, 
even when there was no particular reason for so doing. 
What then must be said of a house that appropriates to its 
own use the vested rights of another, simply because there 
is no law in this country to prevent them. There isn’t a 
firm in this city who does not know that Hardman, Peck 
& Co. have no more right to the assumption of being the 
choice of the Queen of England or to the use of her crest 
than any other house, and Mr. Schindler will find that it 
would have been much better to have introduced fair 
methods in the initiation of the business in this city, even 
though the house in New York does not. But perhaps Mr. 
Schindler is only following out instructions. 

Mr. Geo. W. Lyon goes to New York next week on one 
of his periodical visits. 

In town this week were Mr. C, C. Cheney, of Comstock, 
Cheney & Co., Ivoryton, Conn.; Mr. W. E. Hemingway, 
representing the Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meriden, 
Conn.; Mr. Nathan Ford, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. Edmund 
Gram, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. De Volney Everett, represent- 
ing Harrington & Co., New York ; Mr. C.C. Kendall, Joliet, 
Ill.; Mr. P, J. Gildemeester, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York; Mr. Hargar, of Hargar & Blish, Dubuque, Ia.; 
Mr. J. W. Freund, Springfield, Ill.; Mr. M. R. Slocum, repre- 
senting Hallett & Cumston, Boston, and Mr. R. S. Howard, 
representing New England Piano Company, Boston. 

Messrs. Barnes and Newcomb, two popular and shrewd 
business men of Wichita, Kan., and formerly in the drug 
business there, have recently gone into the piano and organ 
business and will probably handle the Steinway through 
the house of F. G. Smith and the Bradbury piano. 

The chief of the Department of Liberal Arts, Dr. Selim 
H. Peabody, says in relation to the amount of space for the 
department : 

The groups which are now included in this department occupied at 
Philadelphia in 1876 35,782 square feet; at Paris in 1878, 111,000 square 
feet. At Paris in 1889 a distinct building was assigned to liberal arts, 
having dimensions of 738x275 feet, or an area, including galleries and 
music hall, of 304,300 square feet. One entire section of the building was 
given to cafés and one-half of another section was occupied by miscel- 
laneous exhibits of foreign countries. Deducting for these, the area for 
the liberal arts was, in fact, about 244,300 square feet. But the groups 
of archeology and ethnology, now provided for in a separate department, 
were also housed in this building, so that the 400,000 feet now given to the 
liberal arts is more than double the space provided for the same subjects 
at the exposition of 1889, It is nearly four times that of the exposition 
of 1878, and more than ten times that furnished at the Centennial of 1876. 

Mr. Melville Clark, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, 
will leave for Europe very soon on a long and important 
business trip. Mr, Clark will be accompanied by his wife 
and will spend a portion of his time in Rome. 





~An Engtish firm is introducing to the attention of bicycle riders 
abroad a novelty. The device consists of a neat arrangement of a num- 
ber of small bells, tuned to scale, with corresponding spring keynotes, 
attachable by a light screw clamp to the handle bars. The bells are 
arranged on both sides of the bicycle, there being four on each handle, 
the eight forming an octave. The keynotes being set at a suitable 
distance from the hand, the rider is bled to ipul them with 
his fingers quite easily, b: ony arrangement sets of bells to play in 

mony can be su the use of clubs, aad with a little D see * 
tice some excellent effects ony thus Even with a single 


octave a rider has an opportunity of relie the monoton of a solitar 
ride in an agreeable manner.— Philadelphia Record.” . —_ 
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The CGroliman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 
T the corner of Throop and Fifteenth streets, 
near Blue Island avenue, there stands a new five 
story factory building, which is occupied by the Grollman 
Manufacturing Company. This concern is a reorganiza- 
tion of the stool and cover business of the Messrs. Groll- 
man, who for lack of the necessary capital were forced to 
suspend. The new concern have ample capital, and con- 
sequently are in much better position, financially and 
otherwise, than they could have hoped for in a number of 
years under the old state of affairs. With their 18,000 square 
feet of factory space and their ability to produce from 
4.000 to 5,000 stools and 2,500 covers per month they are 
nearly able to keep up with their orders, but their facilities 
will prove inadequate if they have many such orders as 
that from one house recently, which consisted of several 
cases more than an entire carload. 

The Grollman boys are workers and they are receiving a 
very large share of the trade of this city, which certainly 
speaks well for them. They make every portion of their 
stools, even to the iron screws, in their own machine shop, 
and the embroidery of their scarfs, which is done under 
their own supervision. The factory is very accessible, and 
can be reached by two lines of street cars or by two lines 
of steam cars, and can also be communicated with by 
telephone. There has been an impression, perhaps, that 
this concern had entirely gone out of business, but it is 
only necessary to visit the factory to create the positive 
impression that they are very much in it. 





The Oldest Action Factory in America. 
HERE is located up among the hills in the 
northern part of this State, a landmark connected 
with the early history of piano making in this country 
known perhaps to but few. In 1839 the manufacturing of 
piano actions was begun in the little settlement of Nassau 
or Bunker Hill by Mr. F. Frickinger, who claimed the dis- 
tinction of starting the first industry of this kind in 
America. 

The action made was of his own invention, and for many 
years, in fact tothe time of his death, was the only one in 
which he was interested. Subsequently the modern French 
action took its place and the Frickinger action has become 
obsolete. 

Employed by Mr. Frickinger were two men who had 
started as apprentices with him and who when he died pur- 
chased the business. Gorgen and Grubb were their names 
and they have continued the business to the present day. 

The factory consists of a three story frame building 
with dry house, the large barn adjoining being utilized as a 
lumber shed. 

The machinery is all of modern invention and the work 
turned out first class. 

Feeling that more business could be handled as well as 
not, providing they had the necessary room, an addition 
will be erected this spring, doubling their capacity, and 
they will then be in the market for large contracts. 

To reach Nassau, which is not connected by railroad, a 
drive of to miles is taken from Albany. As the roads for 
the most part of the year are in excellent condition this 
drive is a matter of pleasure rather than hardship, as the 
scenery for nearly the entire distance looks out over the 
Hudson and is beautiful. Arriving at Nassau both Mr. 
Gorgen and Mr. Grubb are found to be most sociable and 
entertaining, the wants of yourself and horse are carefully 
considered, and withal it is an enjoyable trip. 


The Miramba. 

{{ (\NE of the queerest musical instruments 

in the world,’’ remarked a well-known violin 
manufacturer yesterday, ‘‘is the miramba of Guatemala. 
There is absolutely no mention made of it in the current 
histories of music and musical instruments, and we have 
only one specimen of it in this country. It is owned by 
Barnum & Bailey. 

‘*Six natives play upon it at once, and its tone is as soft 
as that of an eolian harp. The people of Suichte have a 
monopoly of its manufacture, andin appearance it resembles 
somewhat a xylophone of four and a half octaves, but 
differs essentially in having a separate sounding box for 
each note. 

‘*Fastened to two taut cords are blocks of seasoned ma- 
hogany wood of an equal number with the tones in the 
desired compass of the instrument. The smallest block for 
the highest tone is less than one-fifth the size of the largest 
one, and is about 2 inches long and a third of an inch in 
thickness. The sound boxes are graduated in size to con- 
form to the blocks, and melted wax is poured into them 
until their vibration corresponds with that of the sound 
keys. These are struck with hard wood sticks about a foot 
long, covered on the ends with rubber balls, and four sticks 
are used by the player, who holds two.in each hand. 

‘*Owing to its rarity the miramba cests about twice as 
much as the average grand piano.—New York * Evening 
Advertiser.”’ 
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Wendell ‘Music Company Dissolve. 


MARSHALL & WENDELL’s STATEMENT. 


ASHIER J. IRVING +WENDELIL, of the Mer- 

chants’ National Bank, has been appointed receiver of 

the Wendell Music Company, doing business at No. 89 
North Pearl street. 

The petition for a receiver was voluntarily made by the 
company, who intend to close out the business. The 
reasons given for the company’s retirement is that the sale 
of pianos on the instalment plan required more capital 
tham they felt able to raise. The Wendell Music Com- 


with a paid up capital of $100,000. The following persons 
constitute the company: Henry Kelly, 450 shares ; John 
McCammon, 150 shares; Harry M. Wendell, 150; George 
W. Kirchway, 100; William Kelly, 100 ; Thomas McIntosh, 
50. The liabilities are $43,779.81, of which to the National 
Commercial Bank is due $13,865, and to the City National 
Bank $7,500. The accounts due amount to $2,142.45. The 
cempany owns 89, 91 and 93 North Pearl street, of the 
estimated value of $50,000. There is upward of $50,000 
mortgages and interest on the premises. The company has 
$16,772 worth of stock on hand. There are also $43,300 of 
accounts due.—Albany ‘ Post,’’ March 30. 


se #8 


with the Secretary of State shows: Capital stock, $100,000; 
debts, $85,861.17 ; assets, $133, 004.22. 








The Chickering Piano at the White 
ouse. 
LADIMIR DE PACHMANN, the cele- 
brated Russian virtuoso, had the honor of playing 
the Chickering piano before President Harrison, Mrs. Harri 
son and a brilliant gathering of secial and diplomatic lights 


last Wednesday afterncon a week ago at the White House, 
Washington, D.C. By a strange and sad coincidence the 
date, March 23, was the anniversary of the death of Mr. 
C. F. Chickering. 








pany’s disbandment does not include or affect the Marshall 
& Wendell Piano Manufacturing Company. 





The annual report ef the Marshall & Wendell Piano Man. 


—The Treat & Shepard Company, of Bridgeport, Conn,, will hereafter 
peed the Sterling piano in conjunction with the Mat hushek, made in 





The company went into existence in September, 1888, | ufacturing Company, of eerna N. Y., filed March 29 | New Haven. 
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—<«e—~ APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. -«+—— >> 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





Every Piano dealer in the United States should have 
these quick sellers and money makers. They 6 / 
will pay you to handle them, 2 
A Marvel in Construction, Tone and Power, 
considering their Size and Price, 


Just what you want for small rooms, flats and for OCTAV £ 


renting. Send for Catalogue. ‘ 
B | J 0 U). PIANO. 





PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., 
LOUIS CEHLERT, 


10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS, 
————MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS.———— 


204 East 18th Street, New York. 


BROWN & PATTERSON 


Marcy Avenue and Hope Street, 
BROOELYN, N. ZY. 


PIANO PLATES. 


WEHLE§ 


SUMMIT MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO COVERS 

















PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 


Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 





S. S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no = eg for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart Hanjos are used by all professional 
players. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In 
formation, A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of ro cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send 
stamp forcatalogue. Address 


S. S. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St., cccssccodtes'itcts) Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 














Dealers will consult their own interest in writing to us for 
prices before placing orders elsewhere The largest works 
in the Country supplying the Trade. Goods the BEST 


and warranted, Prices LOWEST ! 
BXLCHLSIORNnR ORUM WoOoRES, 


MANUFACTURER FOR THE RADF INLY, 


923 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. G. SOISTMAN, Manager. 


The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world, Send fur our 
New lIilustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued Old Violins 
repaired and restored, Artist Bows 
and Cases Purest Italian Solo 










Strings. The Albert ‘‘G"’ Strings 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties 
B. J. ALBERT, 124 §. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. B.—Have you seen the FE, J.Ataeet Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular 





In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Kubber. | 













MUSIC, 





(on 






% mM 
& Export Factory Us 


© 
¢ MUSIC WORKS. * 


Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music. 
Greatest assortment. Lowest prices, 


EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 
PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 


BOOSEY & C0.’S 


‘Brass Instruments, 
Patent inte Pistons, 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 
W.A.POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 












Catalogue on Applicatien. 











ONCE SAID: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HALLETT & CUMSTON 








‘You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 


the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 
This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 
have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 





WAREROOMS: 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


PIANO, 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 
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DO U KNOW’ 


Do you know that the A. B. CHASE Piano is the best and quickest 
seller of any fine Piano made? 


Do you know that there is more profit and pleasure in selling A. B. 
CHASE Pianos than any other? 
Do you know that the only thing necessary to insure the sale of 


A. B. CHASE Pianos at full prices is to find musically educated 
customers who are judges of tone? 


Do you know that the finest musicians give enthusiastic indorsement 
to the A. B. CHASE Pianos? 
ais aS aS as 


Yes, all this is true, and if you do not know it you should investigate 
at once. 


Read what REMENYI, the Greatest Violinist in the World, says of these Pianos: 


Jackson, Mich., January 29, 1892. 
A. B. CHASE CO., Piano Manufacturers, 


Norwalk, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs—I gave last night a concert in the presence of 1,500 people (my eighty- 
third on the present tour, after ten years absence), and was especially pleased not only 
by the elegance, finish, magnificent workmanship, but above all by the superb tone 
and action of your Grand Upright. 

I was delighted hearing my accompaniments to my beloved violin on such a fine 
piano. After my third or fourth piece I inquired after the maker’s name, and to be 

sure it was an A, B. Chase. It does you great honor, and I am highly pleased to write 

to you these few lines of my artistic appreciation. I wish I had every night such an 
instrument at my disposal; and, by the bye, this reminds me, I will send you my route 


and if you can do something for me, my violin and I, we both would be yours very 
obliged and devoted, fiddle and TI. 





DEALERS IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY WHO WANT TO SELL THE BEST GOODS AND MAKE THE MOST 
MONEY SHOULD WRITE THE MANUFACTURERS AT ONCE, 


THE A. B. CHASE CO. 


Factory and Main Office: Weur York Office and Warerooms: 
WORWALK, OHIO. S86 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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TUNERS’ GUILD. 


The Movement Growing in all Directions— 
The Next Meeting —A Stirring Letter 
from Secretary Todd. 





| 


HIS evening, April 6, there wili be another meet- 
T ing of the“ National Association of Piano and 
Organ Tuners of New York State,” held at Mason & 
Hamlin Hall, Fifth avenue and Twentieth street, at 
new members will be enrolled and a further 


which 
discussion as to the general pian and scope of the 
project entered into. It is earnestly requested that 
everyone interested shall be present, and it is sug- 
gested that manufacturers call attention to the meet- 
ing and urge their tuners to attend, since, the or- 
ganization having now been effected, it is but a 
question of time when every capable tuner will find 
it necessary to qualify as a member in order to estab- 
lish his standing in the profession. 

The widespread interest that the matter has called 
forth is indicated by some letters appended, and any 
misunderstanding as to the purposes of the associa- 
tion will be cleared away by Secretary Todd's letter, 
which here follows, 

The name, “ National Association of Piano and Or- 
gan Tuners of New York State,” isadopted to conform 
with the title of the State association recently formed 
in Chicago, the ultimate object being the consolida- 
tion of the several State organizations into a national 
scheme embracing the entire United States. A full 
report of the happenings of to-night’s meeting will be 
found in THE MUSICAL COURIER of next week: 

Secretary Todd’s Appeal, 
Brooktyn, April 2, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Dear Sirs—Inasmuch as quite a large number of tuners 
do not yet fully understand the aims and objects of the 
luners’ Association, some explicit explanation seems to be 
necessary to dispel doubts and erroneous ideas. The im- 
pression prevails with some that it is a labor union, organ- 
ized for the purpose of trying to compel manufacturers 
and dealers to pay larger salaries, and they keep aloof 
through fear of antagonizing their employers. The very 
reverse is the truth. 

It is not a labor organization and cannot become one. The 
association has not proposed and does not propose to deal 
with the question of salaries or hours of labor, so that a de- 
mand for an increase of the first or a decrease of the second, 
through or by the association, is an impossibility. Every 
member has the right to regulate this matter for himself as 
best he can, and if he is willing to work for $5 a week and 
board himself he has that privilege. Therefore, it is not 
a movement against manufacturers or dealers, nor against 
the public, but exactly the reverse. It is, in fact, to the 
interest of the manufacturer and dealer that the associa- 
tion be successful, because it will increase their tuning 
orders in proportion as the association succeeds in driving 
the irresponsible tramp out of the business, and this is the 
paramount object of the association. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘How do you propose to 








drive this army of irresponsibles out of the business?”’ 
We reply, by causing the objects of the association to be- 
come known to the public in every possible way through 
the influence of the press ; by the means of circulars which 
will be supplied to every member, and by persistent effort 
on the part of each and every member. That this willtake 
time, patience and a little money is granted, but it can 
and will be done, and when the public begins to understand 
our objects it will also understand that it is to its interest 
to employ association tuners, and the tramp will be frozen 
out. In fact the tramp tuner (?) is the only one who can in 
any reasonable way be antagonized, and we propose to 
jump on him at every possible opportunity, until the last 
one is effectually squelched. 

Tuners and people living in the great cities are not so 
much afflicted by this ‘*man of gall’’ as are those in the 
country, but city tuners have the 75 cents and $1 botch 
te contend with, and this class have fair warning that we 
are ‘‘after them,’’ Some tuners claim that membership 
in the association would not benefit them, because they 
have been for years with such and such a house and are 
never out of work. Such argument is selfish as well as un- 
true. It would help them by placing them where their 
reputation would be established independently of the firm 
or house for whom they work. It would lift from them the 
odium that now rests on every tuner, viz., that of being 
suspected, by all who do not personally know him, of be- 
ing a fraud. 

There is not a good, reliable tuner in New York, or out of 
it, who can give one valid reason why he should not join 
an organization based on the objects given. Nor is there 
a manufacturer or dealer who can reasonably object to 
their tuners becoming members. 

Now, gentlemen, if you still have doubts in regard to the 
benefits to be derived from membership in the National 
Association of Piano and Organ Tuners just attend our 
next meeting, and if we cannot dispel those doubts you 

EpwarbD E. Topp, Secretary. 
seeet 

Lirrieton, N. H., March 27, 1892. 
To the Piano and Organ Tuners’ Organization : 

GENTLEMEN—I wish to express my pleasure in reading 
in THe Musica Courier in regard to forming an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of blotting out incompetent tuners. I 
am interested in this idea and have been in the business 
since 1885. I graduated from the tuning school at the New 
England Conservatory, Boston. I then was two years in 
Hallet & Davis factory, Boston. For reference will refer 
you to Carl Zerrahn, Boston, or Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 
pany. Ihave all the work in the mountainous district, 
hotels, &c., and am very glad that something has been done 
to protect those who thoroughly know their trade. Am in 
the musical merchandise business at Montpelier, Vt., but 
am making my headquarters at Littleton at present. 
Should like to know the result of meeting the 23d, and am 
willing to do all I can to promote this good cause. 

Truly yours, Grorce H. WILDER. 


need not join us. 





Arrantic City, N. J., March 20, 1892. 
Mr. E. E. Todd: 

Dear Sir—I received your letter and circular to-day. I 
will give t» the reputable tuners here each acopy. There 
are only two or three that live here all the year round ; in 
the summer the city is overrun with men from Philadel- 
phia that do the work for whatever they can get and do it 
according to the pay they get. 

I will be unable to attend your meeting on the 23d, but 
would be pleased to hear the result. 


Yours respectfully, Jos. F. Tuper. 





Cotumsia, Mo , March 23, 1892, 
Mr. E. E. Todd: 

DEAR Sik—In last two or three issues of THE MusICAL 
Courier I have observed communications concerning 
‘* Piano Tuners’ Guild.’’ I am glad to see this; something 
of the kind has been needed for a long time, especially out 
here in the ‘wild and woolly West,’’ where the bummer 
goeth about with the ‘‘ monkey wrench and screw driver’”’ 
claiming to come from Steinway’s factory or Chickering’s 
factory and ‘‘the factory where your piano was made,”’ 
&c. We are killing every one of them we can catch, but of 
course some of them get out of the range of our guns, and 





an institution like the proposed guild would cover the 
whole ground. I also like the ‘ Beneficiary Fund ” phase 
of it, and I want to be with you and am ready to contribute 
in any way I can. 

I inclose my card and wish you would let me hear from 
you when the movement takes definite form. 

Yours, Cuas. T. ETHERIDGE. 
Ocata, Fla., March 13, 1892. 
Mr. E. E. Todd : 

Dear Sin—Would you please send me the Tuners’ Guild 
circular? I am very much interested in this movement. 
Iam tuner for this house, formerly of Boston. Was with 
Ditson & Co, for a number of years. I take THe Musica. 
CourRIER. Yours respectfully, A. J. Fosketr, 

With Ocala Music House. 





Ducutn, Minn., February 28, 1892. 
Mr. E. E. Todd ; 

Dear Sir—Although many miles apart, yet it seems as 
though I could reach over or through the space and grasp 
you cordially by the hand for the efforts you are making 
in the interest of the piano tuners. I have been watching 
the trade papers to find out what the result of your meet- 
ings would be. Can as yet get no satisfactory evidence, 
and it occurred to me that if I wrote you might give me 
some idea of what you are trying todo and how you are 
going about it. I have been tuning in the Northwest the 
past 10 years and have often wondered why there was no 
association of tuners. I will do anything to help along the 
good cause in this part of thecountry. I think good tuners 
should be protected. For justice and fair play you may 
count me Fraternally yours, 

C. A. Grecory, 
With the Duluth Music Company. 





Jacxsonvitte, Ill., March 7, 1892. 
Mr. E. E. Todd: 

Dear Sin—Any circulars you may have for distribution 
in reference to the Tuners’ Guild would be very acceptable 
to, Yours respectfully, Frep. W. BoLTon, 

Tuner for Tindale & Brown. 





Kansas Crry, March 7, 1892. 
Mr. EL. E. Todd: 

Dear Sir—I took notice of your meeting March 2, on 
which occasion the association had decided to issue a cir- 
cular to the tuning fraternity. 

Being a tuner and in hearty co-operation with the move, 
I would be pleased to have you send me one. 

Wishing the association prosperity, 


I remain, truly yours, CHaAs. A. Eyes. 





Kansas City, Mo., February 5, 1892. 
Mr. E. E. Todd: 

Dear Str—We make a specialty of tuning and repairing 
in Kansas City, and employ from three to five tuners by the 
year, and we would like to establish a lodge in our city so 
as to have some means of people knowing who is a tuner 
competent to work on their pianos and put us in a position 
to protect ourselves as well, Such documents as you have 
please forward to us and oblige, 


Yours truly, MARTIN, SNYDER & Co, 





Savannan, Ga., March 6, 1892. 
Mr. E. E. Todd ; 

DEAR Sirn—In THE Musica Courter of March 2 I read 
with considerable interest the proceedings of the second 
meeting of the Tuners’ Association. 

Am very desirous to keep posted, and would be pleased 
if you would send circulars or any reading matter bearing 
on the subject. Respectfully yours, 

HARRY MARTINE, 
Tuner for Ludden & Bates Southern Music House. 





Mosire, Ala., March 5, 1892. 
Mr. E. E. Todd: 

Dear Sirn—Having seen the notice of forming of Tuners’ 
Association please send me some circulars and any other 
information in regard tosame. Yours, &c., 

Joun G. Sparks. 

P. S —Saw notice in THE MusicaL Courter. 





Knoxvitie, March 19, 1892. 

Mr. £. E. Todd: 

DAR Str—I found your letter and circulars upon my re- 
turn to-day. 

I shall distribute the circulars. 

I send you by this mail two papers; one having account 
of organization of this association in Charlotte, the other 
has a complimentary notice of my work on the Second 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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“CROWN” PIANOS AND ORGANS 


MADE BY AND SQLD TO THE TRADE 
ORLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL, U.S.A. 


323 to 333 SOUTH CANAL STREET. 


— _ 





CATALOGUES FREE. Dealers Wanted in UWnoccupied Territory. 
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° PIANOS. - 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 0.0, ee vet 





Established 1834 
THE NAME THE GUARANTEE. 


ATHUSHEK & §ON 


is the’name Wwe want 


ou to remember When 
you Want a qood Piano. 


; FA(TORY. 
344 &340 East 23d Street NEW YORK 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 








Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 


Hand and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, madea specialty of, and for its completeness in | 


this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country, Catalogues will 
be cheerfully turnished upon application. 

_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Sirings are acknowledged to be the Bes: Quality obtainable, 


Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E, Rirrersnavusen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; | 
Cottin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- | € 


ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock, 
Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 








Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited 
T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. A. 


Best Instruments in Existence. 
Established 1848. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE & C0,: ++ ° 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


| COR. MOTT 8T., 
NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


| THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called “* Harp Stops,'' * Soft Stops,’ 
**Piano Mufflers,” ** Bell Stops,” ‘** Piano Dampers” and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebl ng, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H, Sher 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others. 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE OCQO., 


10 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS!/E.D. SEABURY, 


MAKE A 




















IN 1891 OVER 
| ONE-THIRD 


sare pet COVERER OF 
OF OUR OUTPUT 


gen Piano Hammers 


CASES, AND 
FAMOUS STYLE 362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 


N. B.—Moldings, including boring and 
wiring, furnished if desired. 








, o « 
STYLE ‘A,’ 

The most popular Organ ever manufactured by us. 
Three or four manufacturers of cheap organs have 
made unsuccessful attempts to copy it. Order a sam- 
ple of the original from the 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., York, Pa. 











THE MUSICAL WORLD 

™ knows the Music Publishing House of 
oe CARL SIMON, “uis.De'gtgingcour 
Selection of 


Where 


Markgrafenstr, 21, Known all over Europe, 


There you can find more than 700 works published 
forthe organ. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
Musie a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 





for the Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz Pénitz (harp), Aug. Rein- Ask forGRATIScata | 
hard (organ), Philipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret logue and cheapest con. | 


‘ iolin), X. d Ph. Schiz enka, L, Schytte, Jos 2 
Cabinet Organ? (yolic), X. and Pa. Schar wenka chy tte, J000PR  aiieas for export. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


RW. TANNER & SON 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 

ALBANY, N.Y £=— 


Send for Catalogue. 


















JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 
BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 


IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. 


2e { Stree! 


New York 








——MADE BY——— 


WASHINGTON Sr" 


THE KRELL PIANO CO., ee 1789 j 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class | 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, | 


CINCINNATI, O. 





—_ PHM 


TABER 


ORGAN, 


Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. | 





| 
| 
| 


25) & 252 Broadway NY 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St.. New York. 


emoved. 
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THE WAREROOMS AND OFFICE OF 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
CHICAGO,—_— 


ARE NOW AT 


226-228 WABASH AVE. 


FACTORY: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 E. INDIANA ST. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers 


SCATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Nos. 63 AND 65 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in the 
whole world. Pianos sent on trial to responsible parties. Recommendations from 
the best musical authorities on application, 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 





AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE,, CHICAGO, 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 













SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: WAREKOOMS;: 
151 Superior Street, 184 Wabash Avenne 
OCELICAGO. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE. 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 


Factory: Corner Weed and Dayton Sts, 


THE BEST SELLER 
IN CHICAGO 


IS THE 


VOSE PIANO. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4NEW +YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4INEW + YORK.¢+ 


LUDWIG & CO. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** regres ( 





702-704 East { 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
CORNISH c& OO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 











ESTABLISHED. 1855. 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 





® 
! Cambridgeport YMassi, 
7 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE WIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 








POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0,,:< 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 

overs 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty, 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


Branch: 124 Sansome ‘Bt.. | San Francisco, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
OEDICKER SONS, 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, «. o. scevicker so 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 


Tre COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
, PARIS AND NEW YORK. 

Particalars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
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ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 










MANUFACTORY, 
125 te 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
171 Broadway. 


ls 


Aéédroes oll Hew York comm unicenons te ths Mon tlactory, 
Broekiyn. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


BROOELYN, N. Y. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., | 


Brapevry Music Hai, | 





WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price te tha Trades Furnished 
Application. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKB- 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS; 
159 and 161 East 126th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The CO. S. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREAGY, 


Piano Plates 





—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 


H.R, KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 


Row and = Maker, 


Importer and Dealer in 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, CERMAN AKD 
ENCLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


Hand 





A Large Assortment Always on 








=. sean for the United} 96 Warren St., New York. 





NEW YORE. 


ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS. 
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(Continued from page 28.) 
Presbyterian Church organ here. It is a Ryder three man- 
ual, 1,300 pipes. 

You are making a move in the right direction, and you 
have my hearty co-operation and best wishes for success. 
If you effect permanent organization on the 23d inst. I 
should like to join you, and if you will unify me I will 
send you my dues for one year. 

If you will give me authority I will call a meeting of the 
competent tuners in this State and notify them. 

I tuned a piano for a lady not long since and she told 
me of a fellow with no other tools than a claw hammer 
and screw driver wanting to tune her piano. He said only 
three octaves needed tuning, and he charged $1 per octave. 
We must stop this kind of thing. In these parts there 
are five snide tuners for every competent one. 

Please notify me if you do not receive the papers, so I can 
send you others. 

Hoping to hear from you as soon as possible after the 
i, lL remain, with best wishes, yours sincerely, 

M. BoeKBINDER. 


72 


#50, 


Kvoxvitie, February 25, 1892, 
Mr. L. E. Todd : 

Dear Sir—I read in Tue Musicar Courier a notice of 
the meeting of tuners in New York city. 1| write this to 
say that I erganized an association more than two years 
ago at Charlotte, N. C., for North and South Carolina. We 
have a smail membership only, the number of decent tuners 
in the South being small. Our examinations include theory 
and practice of tuning, voicing, action regulating and some 
acoustics. I am now located at Knoxville. Please let me 
hear from you in connection with your association. Our 
members wear a gold badge, the cut of which you find on 
letter head. I drew the design. 

Wishing you success in the good work you are under- 
taking, I am, Yours truly, M. BorKninDeER. 





Irnaca, N. Y., March 19, 1892. 
Mr, E. E. Todd: 

Dear Sin—lI have read with much interest in Tur Musica. 
Courier your efforts to establish a ‘tuners’ guild.”’ I 
think it will be a great benefit to all concerned, and am 
glad you have decided on a date for permanent organization. 

It will not be possible for me to attend your meeting 
March 23. I would like to become amember. Please send 
me a circular and inform me how to proceed. Find stamp 
inclosed. I am a tuner for Mr, Joel Hanford, No. 10 West 
Seneca street, this city. I inclose card and testimonials. 

Hoping to hear from you, I am, respectfully, 
J. J. VAN OsTRAND, 100 East State street. 





New Casrie#, Pa., March 21, 1892, 
Mr. E. E. Todd; 

Dear Sin—Your esteemed favor per circular of proposed 
tuners’ guild reached me to-day. You gave me no ad- 
dress, so I will direct care of Messrs. M, & H., your next 
meeting, trusting it will reach you in time. 

Your idea has been for years past a hobby of mine. I 





have tried to induce the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association to take hold of it, but without success so far. 
I know too little of your plans to say or suggest anything, 
but would be very glad to join you in any move that would 
even accomplish one-half of what your circular proposes. 
I would be glad to hear from you, and anything I can do to 
help it along I will gladly do, Do you intend to extend the 
benefits of your organization throughout the States, or 
only in the Eastern States—in fact, 1 should be glad to 
know all the details of your plans? 

I have been tuning for 30 years, almost ; learned my 
trade in New York and have for years wished some such 
association could be formed. 

I wish you all the success possible, and will again state 
that I will be glad to do anything to help along. Would 
have come to New York, but am just now rushed with 





work. Awaiting your kind favor, 
I remain, respectfully yours, R. H. ZUNDEL. 
Rocuester, March 21, 1892, 
Mr. E. E. Todd: 


Dear Str—Glad to know that a movement is on foot for 
the mutual protection of the tuners to be held at Mason & 
Hamlin’s warerooms, and take this way of encouraging 
the improvement of workmen and bringing them to be 
recognized as a necessary partner in the trade. There are 
several others here that would be glad tounite in some 
plan for mutual benefit. 

Please advise me of the plans adopted by the meeting 
and the plan of examination proposed. 

Respectfully yours, E. H. Bacon, 
174 University avenue. 





Rocnesrer, N. Y., February 21, 1892. 
Mr. E. FE. Todd: 

Deak Sir—I am in favor of a tuners’ association. In- 
competent tuners impose upon people too much. In fact 
some seasons tramp tuners are a nuisance. I will indorse 
Mr. E. H. Bacon. Truly yours, G. B. MILLER. 





Nawark, N. J., March 11, 1892, 
Mr. E. E. Todd: 

Dear Sir—Your favor of gth together with circulars at 
hand. I have given a number of them to tuners I knew 
and will dispose of the balance by mail. I do not antici- 
pate a numerous return. This is a strange city in that re- 
spect ;I presume no different than others, however. They 
do not “ mix."’ I shall try to attend the next meeting on 
March 23d inst. Isee by the papers that Chicago is ahead 
inthis matter, Perhaps it is needed more in that locality 
than East. If I attend on the 23d I should be pleased to 
meet you. 

Wishing you the greatest of success, I remain, 

Very respectfully, F, W. CANN. 





Centra, Ill., March 12, 1892. 
Mr. E. E. Todd: 
Dear Sik—THE Musica Courier of the 2d inst. informs 
us that the tuners have organized and have appointed com- 
mittees, &c., to put the association in working order. The 





tuners of the West no doubt are watching with interest your 
earnest efforts and are anxious for further information on 
the subject. Please send me circulars, &c., that I may dis- 
tribute them among the fraternity of Southern Illinois and 
interest them in the good cause. 
With best wishes for the success of the guild, I am, 
Yours truly, E. Durr WILson. 


Music Box.—Altred Wolff, Rutherford, N.J. This is a box of simple 
and durable construction, arranged to open and close the bearings for the 
pin cylinder for conveniently changing the cylinders without danger of 
injury to the pins, The invention consists of a pin cylinder secured on a 
shaft, a spring pressed lever pressing on one end of the shaft and a sliding 
pin against which the cylinder is pressed by the lever, there being a mech- 
anism for simultaneously opening the bearings for the pin cylinder shaft 
and a spring for pressing the cylinder.—"* Scientific American.”’ 

ANTED—One piano salesman, one organ salesman ; first-class men 
only ; first-class salary and commission will be paid. Apply to 
J. A. Thayer & Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
ANTED—A position with a piano or an organ factory on the road in 
the West, by a first-class, reliable man with several years’ ex- 
perience and a large acquaintance with the trade. Address, “ Western 
Salesman,”’ care of Musicar Courier. 
( RGAN FACTORY FOREMAN WANTED-—An experienced man, 
good designer and competent to take charge of factory. Add ress 
** Manufacturer,” care Tue Musicar Courier. 
W ANTED-—A first-class pushing and experienced piano man wants 
a position with either a good manufacturing or retail firm as 
manager or salesman ; good performer and a hustling salesman ; practi- 
cal in manufacturing and tuning. At present with a manufacturing house 
where he had experience and acquaintance with the trade and also busi- 
ness training ; good references. Address B, A. F. this office, 
ry.O MANUFACTURERS —A lady stenographer and typewriter, 
thoroughly familiar with the wholesale and retail piano business of 
New York, having occupied responsible position with one of the leading 
houses here, would accept profitable and agreeable place in the office of 
any New York piano house. Address ‘ Stenographer,”’ care of this office. 
ANTED—One tuner, two action regulators, two polishers, one 
stringer and two varnishers, Steady work. Apply at once to 
McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 
ANTED-—A first-class piano tone reguiator to go to Century Piano 
Company's factory at Minneapolis, Minn. Apply to Paul G. 
Mehlin & Co., Furtieth street and Tenth avenue, city. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 








MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo, N.Y. 





&™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 








Twenty Minutes from Union Square, via Third Ave. 
Elevated and Brooklyn Bridge Cars, to 


294, 296, 298 AND 302 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN, 


WISNER PIANOS 








WHERE 
THE 








IN. 








“XS ay 








ARE 
MADE. 








Every Piano Dealer in the Union who visits New York should make 
that trip and examine these WISSNER PIANOS. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


-— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 


and UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRFE. 


b. W, SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., xtatccct wi wacae rote 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N.Y. 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 

















e@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 


COURIER. 33 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
7 AND IN USE, 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BERLIN, 
STAUB & CO., GHAMANY. 
S. W. 61. Teltowerstr. 47-48. 
COMMISSION MEROHANTS., 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
GRAND, apie and UPRIGHT. 
Radenped Oy ite t, Geusehal, Webht, Bee eh, Ses 88, Saro, 
eilb ad ¢ erma. —~- 
aioe 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas, FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 








KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


Thee e In -— mts have bee we a © pu = Loe 
arly “at ty oe and wn cellen ne 
bed ned a 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


ge tablishes on m a 8 eT oetili. To 
ch, Wo kmanship 














Every Piano Futty Wanna RANTEL R Five Ye 
WM. KNABE & CO. Ive PED) 
149 Fifth Ave.s near 20th St. E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


817 Market Space, Washington, D.C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pl Ae oe 


Various Grades and Styles. 
Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Nev TORE. 
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THE GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER 
——p| ANes —= 


TEE STANDARD OF BEX ODLLENOD! 
ntditaciatcive: none beatae 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


SECOND AVE. AND TWENTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK. 


























ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P, ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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nie 0 SOOM TV ARTIN GUITARS im taut 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
'w- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -@1 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reljable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 

Mr. FERRARE, 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. 














Mr. S. De LA COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 





Mr. N. J] LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N, W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the Unite« 


States, but also in Europe. 


They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, | 
i 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 








C. KURTZMANN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


66 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Kepach 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated Ine 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years, 


27" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York, 








Suats 






NEReTt 





wu. CELLED I> — 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 
FIRST CLASS PIANO 
For Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Oatalogue and Outs of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 








SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 888 Becond Avenne, 
Yetween sed and #34 Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


OR, 404, 406 & 408 Bast 20th &., New York, 








F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first S8t., 
NEW YORE. 





Dealers admit they are the best 
Piano in America. (§7~ Send for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being theroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, H 





Telegraph ag. R.R. Station: 


ESSEX. CONN. rVvoRYTON. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


and Brackets Oomplete. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY; 


oOoM mM. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR — 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 


qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily 


while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply 
octave organ, Made a specialty by many dealers. 


ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & CO,, easton, pa. 


regulated 
as a five 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Corel and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 





= 




















PEASE PIANO COMPANY 


Successor to C, D, PEASE & CO,, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YORE. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 80 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ON EO NTA, N. Y. (Formerly Albany, N, Y.) 


























W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treaa 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut? Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


Grae PIANO ACTION CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 





11447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 


NEV LTORnR=Zz. 
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AHLSTROM 


a a aw 


ESTABLISH 


other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
Grade Instruments, 


©. A. AH LSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, -«- 
Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 


P | A N ()§ Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
m 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
ED 1875. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854.-— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
1878, which has 





action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 

SssI1POFF—* The very best Piano made.” 

WILHELMJ—“ Runk far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—"Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.’”’ 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


STECK PLANOS. 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 

318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 

LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
Ry 143 St. Paul's M. E. Ch., 
; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
th. Wy. 
nacle, 


"Bi Brooklyn Taber- 
ir 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 














Importer and 
Manufacturer of 


ISAAC 1 COLE & ON, AUGUST POLLMANN, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


OF BEVERY KIND. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDS, 
425 and 437 Kast Bighth St., Bast River, 






Brass Band Instruments, String Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, &c. 








st Presbyterian, 
San Francisco, 3% Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts: 









NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 
wrt aA. TOs. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3lst Street, New York. 


burgh R, C, Cathedral, 4. 
































THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


TWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


NASSAU, N. Y. 


s. J. ALL BRIGHT, 
DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 














OF EVERY DESC RIPTION, 





The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The 
elegant, new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most beau 
tiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument to learn !o play on yet 
manufactured, Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St... just west of Broadwav,. New York City. 
LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 


Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS 4° MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 


Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical = aa 














Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber oe 
and Fleece 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Adjoining Steinway Hall, 





Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLAND Ciry. 








204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Damas & Co.), NEW YORK. 
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A IS 


STEIN YW BL | Tiare seston: the popuaity of the 
organ in America let him take a look at 


Grand, Square and Upright these figures: 


1870, . .  &0,000 
1606... —_ ae 
ehenanshl ad . 1890, . . 100,000 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of and in our opinion 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 1891, 


105,000 


would not seem improbable. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STRIVWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. Quite a little trade; but we are proud to 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, [have had our share of it, and congratulate our- 


ee Oe ee selves that the share grows more and more 


BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK ° 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, satisfactory. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 524—68d Street, New York City. ESTEY ORGAN CO,, 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. BRATTLEBORO, Vr. 


wars ( Musical Excellence, THERE IS THE 
ang ¢ Artistic Design, BRIGGS WITH 
souéit’ Durable Construction, )THE Sort stor. 


The Representative Modern PIANO. 
0.0. BRIGGS & CO Manufacturers OF now. 0 & ? Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


oT] Grand and Upright Pianos, 
New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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Ce Oe ee ee a women 


apo Nem 1 ATION N.Y b 
"PIT H 


TERY ATIONA 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 138th Street, NEW YORK. 


New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 





No. 20 East 17th Street. 


C ONOVER JAMES M. STARR & Co, 


— MANUFAOTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 
Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
é SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Gor, Church, New York. 
































